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SUMMARY* 


Supplies  of  most  fresh  and  processed 
deciduous  fruits  are  likely  to  be  substantially 
larger  in  1969/70  than  they  have  been  in  several 
years.  Citrus  supplies  through  the  summer  will 
be  much  larger  than  a  year  ago.  By  fall  the 
citrus  outlook  will  depend  largely  on  the  size  of 
the  1969/70  crop,  which  to  date  has  developed 
well. 


NONCITRUS  FRUIT 

Fresh  noncitrus  fruit  supplies  this  summer 
and  fall  are  expected  to  be  substantially  above- 
those  of  a  year  ago  and  sharply  higher  than  in 
1967.  Production  prospects  for  7  major  decid- 
uous fruit  crops  are  for  a  tonnage  11  percent 
above  last  year.  The  apple  crop,  limited  the 
past  4  years  by  various  weather  problems,  is 
expected  to  be  up  a  fifth.  Grape  production 
might  exceed  the  1968  tonnage  by  8  percent  and 
be  the  biggest  crop  since  1965.  The  Nation's 
peach  crop  appears  to  be  up  5  percent  from  last 
year  and  pear  output  is  forecast  16  percent 
larger. 


This  season's  projected  tonnages  of  major 
noncitrus  fruits— for  fresh  market  and  proc- 
essing use— are  as  follows:- 


Crop 

[  Indicated  * 

1969  ; 

1969  as 
1968  ; 

percentage  of 
1963-67  av. 

1,000  tons 

-  -  Percent-  - 

Apples 

3,272 

120 

113 

Cherries,  sweet 

115 

127 

116 

Cherries,  tart 

161 

117 

125 

Cranberries 

81 

111 

117 

Grapes 

3,846 

108 

105 

Peaches 

1,892 

105 

116 

Pears 

•  713 

116 

125 

Prunes  and  Plums 

•  460 

87 

83 

Strawberries 

241 

92 

99 

•The  summary  of  this  report  was  released  on  August 
22,  1969. 
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Canned  fruit  supplies  in  1969/70  are  ex- 
pected to  be  large.  This  outlook  is  based  on  a 
sharp  increase  In  carryover  and  prospects  for 
a  big  pack.  Supplies  of  peaches,  fruit  cocktail, 
and  pears  are  likely  to  be  considerably  above 
the  levels  of  recent  years.  Tart  cherry  supplies 
should  rebound  from  the  relatively  light  inven- 
tories of  the  last  few  seasons.  Canned  fruit 
prices  generally  are  likely  to  average  a  little 
below  last  season's  levels. 

Dried  fruit  production  prospects  are  mixed. 
A  moderate  increase  in  the  grape  crop  provides 
potential  for  a  larger  raisin  pack,  but  dried 
prune  production  in  California  is  expected  to  be 
down  substantially.  Carryover  stocks  of  both 
items  are  up,  assuring  plentiful  supplies  in 
1969/70. 

Frozen  fruit  stocks  at  the  end  of  July  totaled 
515  million  pounds.  This  was  moderately  more 
than  the  quantity  on  hand  a  year  earlier  and  the 
1963*67  average  for  the  date.  Processors' 
receipts  indicate  that  this  year*  s  frozen  straw- 
berry pack  may  be  the  smallest  since  1965. 


But  packs  of  most  other  items  are  likely  to  be 
up  from  a  year  ago. 

CITRUS 

Fresh  citrus  shipments  will  originate 
principally  in  California  until  new  crops  become 
available  this  fall.  Remaining  supplies  of 
oranges  are  much  larger  than  a  year  ago  and' 
prices  are  sharply  lower.  Very  little  grapefruit 
remains  for  harvest. 

Processed  citrus  supplies  are  ample  for 
summer  needs.  Florida  processors*  frozen 
juice  holdings  are  substantially  above  last  year*  s 
levels,  but  their  canned  citrus  stocks  are  lower. 

TREE  NUTS 

Production  estimates  to  date  for  almonds, 
walnuts,  and  filberts  suggest  much  larger  sup- 
plies of  tree  nuts  this  season.  The  U.S.  almond 
and  walnut  crops  are  up  sharply,  while  filbert 
output  is  expected  to  be  slightly  higher. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK 


APPLES 

Sharp  Crop  In  crease  Expected 

The  1969  commercial  apple  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  total  156  million  bushels  (42  lb, 
equivalents)  or  6.5  billion  pounds.  Thiswouldbe 
a  fifth  larger  than  last  year  and  the  biggest  crop 
since  the  late  1930*  s.  Output  by  States  is  shown 
in  table  12.  Estimated  regional  production  com- 
pares to  recent  years  as  follows: 


Area 

'  Average 
;  1963-67 

:     1968  : 

Indicated 
1969 

Billion  pounds- 

East 

:  2.56 

'2.49 

2.84 

Central  States 

:  1.10 

1.05 

1.25 

West  ; 

2.14 

1.89 

2.45 

Total  UJS.  : 

5.80 

5.43 

6.54 

Biggest   production   gains   are  expected 
in  the  West,  where  a  30-percent  increase  is 


forecast.  In  Washington— the  Nation's  leading 
producer— the  crop  is  half  again  as  large  as 
in  1968.  California's  crop  is  likely  to  be  down 
from  last  year's  big  output  and  New  Mexico's 
production  may  be  smaller  too.  But  all  other 
Western  States  expect  increases. 

Eastern  production  is  forecast  to  be  14  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1968.  July  rains  have  helped 
crop  sizing  throughout  the  mid-Atlantic  area. 
The  biggest  gain  is  expected  in  Pennsylvania 
where  tonnage  may  be  nearly  a  third  larger 
than  last  year's.  North  Carolina  also  looks 
for  a  sharp  increase.  New  York,  second  ranked 
in  U.S.  output,  expects  a  moderately  larger 
crop. 

Output  in  the  Central  States  is  forecast 
nearly  a  fifth  larger  than  in  1968.  Michigan— 
by  far  the  largest  producer  in  the  group— ex- 
pects a  26-percent  larger  crop. 

Prices  Lower 

Markets  for  fresh  apples  were  exception- 
ally strong  during  the  first  half  of  1969,  but 
prices  have  declined  since  then  as  new-crop 
supplies  became  available.  Through  early 
August,    new-crop   sales  were  predominantly 
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limited  to  early  varieties,  and  general  price 
levels  had  not  been  well  established.  While 
the  crop  increase  extends  throughout  the  major 
regions,  large  gains  in  the  major  storage 
States— particularly  Washington— indicate  that 
the  supply  increase  will  be  evident  through 
winter  and  early  spring. 

Export  Balance  Lost  in  1968/69 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  U.S. 
imports  of  fresh  apples  exceeded  exports. 
Relatively  low  domestic  production,  high  prices 
for  the  1968  crop,  and  strong  competition  from 
other  world  suppliers  sharply  reduced  our  ex- 
ports. The  approximately  1.8  million  bushels 
exported  last  season  was  a  46-percent  drop 
from  a  year  earlier.  At  2.4  million  bushels, 
imports  were  off  a  little  from  1967/68,  but 
sharply  above   the  decade's  earlier  years. 

This  year's  larger  crop  should  prompt 
some  export  gains.  However,  the  ability  to 
expand  shipments  to  Western  Europe— his- 
torically the  major  offshore  market  for  U.S. 
apples— is  tempered  by  the  fact  that  this  year*  s 
European  crop  closely  approximates  the  bur- 
densome level  of  last  season. 

Futures  Trading  Begun 

Trading  in  futures  contracts  for  apples 
began  this  August  4th  on  the  New  York  Mercan- 
tile Exchange.  Contract  units  are  840  cartons 
of  U.S.  Fancy  or  better  grades  of  Red  Deli- 
and  Golden  Delicious  varieties.  Mcintosh  may 
be  substituted  at  a  discount.  Delivery  months 
are  November,  December,  January,  March,  and 
May. 

Tables  10  and  11  show  historical  data  on 
monthly  cold  storage  holdings  and  production 
by  varieties. 

PEARS 

Crop  Biggest  Since  1966 

As  of  August  I,  the  U.S.  pear  crop  was 
estimated  at  713,000  tons.  This  would  be  16 
percent  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  the  biggest 
crop  since  1966  (table  13). 

Prospects  point  to  production  increases 
in  all  major  States  except  Washington,  where 
winter  injury  is  expected  to  reduce  output  by 
nearly  a  fourth.  Oregon's  crop  is  forecast 
nearly  80  percent  above  1968  however,  more 
than  offsetting  Washington's  decline.  In  Cali- 


fornia—which is  expected  to  furnish  over  half 
the  U.S.  tonnage  this  year — a  moderate  increase 
is  indicated. 

Bartlett  production,  which  makes  up  a- 
bout  70  percent  of  the  U.S.  crop,  is  expected 
to  be  6  percent  larger  than  last  year.  Pro- 
duction of  other  pears  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  principally  fall  and  winter  varieties, 
is  expected  to  be  nearly  30  percent  above  a 
year  ago.  Pear  output  outside  of  the  three  big 
States  is  expected  to  be  up  sharply.  Michigan's 
crop  is  likely  to  more  than  triple  last  year's 
small  production.  New  York  looks  for  a  78- 
percent  increase. 


Lower  Prices  Likely 

California's  harvest  got  a  later  start 
this  year  than  last.  But  by  late  July,  volume 
from  the  State  had  approached  peak  levels. 
Washington's  Yakima  Valley  was  shipping  ac- 
tively by  early  August,  with  f.o.b.  prices  run- 
ning moderately  below  year-earlier  levels.  In 
mid-August,  processing  prices  had  not  yet 
been  established  in  California.  But  with  a 
larger  crop  and  carryover  up  sharply,  growers 
there  were  reported  to  be  offering  tonnage  at 
prices  well  below  year-ago  levels. 


During  July  1968-June  1969,  U.S.  exports 
of  fresh  pears  dipped  to  around  36.7  million 
pounds— 28  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier 
and  about  40  percent  below  the  preceding  5 -year 
average.  Last  season's  short  crop  of  winter 
pears  in  the  Northwest  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  reduction,  but  foreign  competition  also  con- 
tributed. 


Our  imports  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  about  31  million  pounds— up  sub- 
stantially from  a  year  earlier  and  sharply 
above  the  average  of  the  early  1960*  s.  Most 
of  the  1968-69  imports  (nearly  90  percent) 
entered  during  the  4  months  ended  June  30, 
when  domestic  supplies  were  nearly  depleted. 
Argentina  was  our  leading  supplier,  followed 
closely  by  Australia.  Substantial  quantities  also 
entered  from  Chile  and  South  Africa. 


In  contrast  to  the  large  apple  crop  in 
Western  Europe,  pear  output  there  is  expected 
to  be  down  sharply  from  last  season.  This 
should  provide  some  export  opportunities  for 
U.S.  pears. 
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PEACHES 

Supplies  Plentiful 

The  1969  U.S.  peach  crop  is  estimated 
at  1.9  million  tons.  This  would  be  5  percent 
above  last  year*  s  output  and  the  largest  tonnage 
in  many  years. 

In  the  nine  Southern  States,  where  crops 
are  nearly  all  harvested,  production  was  esti- 
mated to  be  down  about  5  percent  from  1968*  s 
big  output.  And  California's  Freestone  crop, 
also  an  early-market  source,  was  down  mod- 
erately. 

Outside  California  and  the  South— where 
most  late-season  fresh  supplies  originate— out- 
put is  expected  to  be  up  more  than  a  third 
from  last  year.  The  sharpest  gain  is  in  the  Mid- 
west. The  crop  there  is  more  than  double  that 
of  1968,  when  Michigan  had  an  extremely  short 
crop.  Production  in  the  Northeast  may  be  up 
about  18  percent. 


Prices  Below  Year  Ago 

Through  June  and  July,  peach  prices  in 
most  areas  held  above  year-earlier  levels. 
Some  market  weakness  developed  in  mid-July, 
but  prices  recovered  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  early  August  however,  as  the  major  sources 
of  supply  moved  northward,  f.o.b.  prices  fell 
below  year-earlier  levels  and  continued  lower 
late  in  month. 

Large  Canned  Supply  Seen 

The  1969  California  Clingstone  peach  crop 
—which  accounts  for  most  of  the  country's 
canning  supplies— was  estimated  at  889,000 
tons,  as  of  August  1.  This  is  4  percent  larger 
than  last  year's  crop  and  15  percent  above  the 
1963-67  average.  That  potential,  plus  a  heavy 
carryover,  suggests  plentiful  supplies  of  canned 
peaches  in  1969/70.  The  outlook  for  canned 
fruit  cocktail  is  similar. 


Big  Canned  Peach  Purchase 
Made  by  USDA 


On  August  22,  USDA's  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service  announced  the  purchase  of  nearly 
1.2  million  cases  (basis  6  No.  10*  s)  of  canned 
peaches  for  use  in  schools  participating  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program.  Earlier  in  the 


month,  USDA  bought  461,000  cases  (basis  24 
No.  2-1/2*8)  of  canned  peaches  for  distribution 
to  needy  families. 

In  1968,  USDA's  purchases  of  canned 
peaches  for  the  School  Lunch  Program  totaled 
624,750  cases  (basis  6  No.  10*8).  No  canned 
peaches  were  bought  for  needy  persons  last  year 
at  the  National  level. 

CHERRIES 

Sweet  Cherry  Crop  Up  Sharply 

The  1969  U.S.  sweet  cherry  crop  was 
estimated  at  115,300  tons,  27  percent  larger 
than  last  year's  freeze-damaged  crop.  Pro- 
duction was  up  in  all  three  West  Coast  States, 
which  together  produced  about  two-thirds  of 
this  year's  crop.  In  three  Great  Lakes  States- 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania— pro- 
duction was  second  only  to  the  record  1964 
output. 

Brining  is  the  leading  use  of  sweet 
cherries.  Fresh  marketing  ranks  a  close  second, 
and  canning  follows  a  distant  third.  With  pro- 
duction sharply  larger  in  Oregon,  the  leading 
brined  cherry  producer,  the  total  brined  pack 
is  likely  to  be  up  this  year.  In  California,  how- 
ever, the  1969  brined  pack  was  substantially 
smaller  than  last  year.  U.S.  shipments  and 
unload  data  show  that  total  fresh  sales  were 
up  sharply  from  a  year  ago.  And  with  a  light 
carryover  there  was  strong  incentive  to  pro- 
duce a  larger  canned  pack. 

Tart  Cherry  Supplies  Rebound 

The  1969  tart  cherry  crop  was  an  esti- 
mated 160,550  tons.  After  3  years  of  ab- 
breviated production  this  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  tonnage.  Yet  it  was  about  30  per- 
cent short  of  the  1964  record  production  having 
value. 

Except  for  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  which  had 
heavy  storm  damage  in  July,  crops  in  all  States 
were  larger  than  in  1968.  Michigan  output,  ex- 
pected to  account  for  72  percent  of  the  U.S. 
total  this  year,  was  up  15  percent. 

Most  tart  cherries  are  processed,  and 
the  production  gain  indicates  pack  increases. 
However,  with  carryover  stocks  of  both  canned 
and  frozen  tart  cherries  well  below  the  levels 
of  the  mid-1960' s  processor  requirements  are 
large. 
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GRAPES 

As  of  August  I,  U.S.  grape  production 
was  estimated  at  3.8  million  tons.  This  would 
be  8  percent  more  than  last  year's  crop  and 
6  percent  above  the  1963-67  average. 

California  is  expected  to  account  for  3.5 
million  tons-- more  than  90  percent  of  the  U.S. 
total.  On  a  varietal  basis,  the  California  crop 
compares  with  earlier  years  as  follows: 


Varietal 

Average  j 

1968 

1969 

type 

1963-67  ; 

1,000  tons- 

Wine 

655 

650 

770 

Table 

:  557 

470 

550 

Raisin 

2,120 

2,135 

2,200 

Total  ; 

3,332 

3,255 

3,520 

Arizona's  crop  like  California's  consists 
principally  of  European-type  grapes.  Grape 
growers  in  Arizona  expect  a  13,800-ton-harvest, 
slightly  more  than  a  year  ago. 


American-type  grapes  predominate  in  all 
other  States.  In  these  areas,  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  11  percent  above  the  1968  level. 
Most  grapes  grown  outside  California-Arizona 
are  crushed. 


Harvesting  In  California's  San  Joaquin 
Valley  was  a  little  slower  getting  underway 
this  year  than  last  due  to  slower  crop  develop- 
ment. Though  mid-August,  movement  of  Cali- 
fornia grapes  to  fresh  markets  ran  a  little 
below  that  of  a  year  earlier.  Deliveries  for' 
crushing  also  lagged.  In  mid-August,  fresh  ship- 
ping point  prices  were  moderately  above  year- 
earlier  levels. 


Most  grapes  are  dried  for  raisins  or 
crushed  for  wine,  juice,  and  other  products. 
Detailed  utilization  data  for  grapes  in  recent 
years  are  shown  in  table  1. 


PLUMS  AND  PRUNES 

C a  1  ifornia's  Crops  Down 

California's  1969  prune  crop  is  expected 
to  be  130,000  tons  (dried  basis).  This  would 
be  15  percent  below  last  year  and  about  a  fifth 
less  than  the  1967  crop.  Trees  set  a  light  crop 
this  spring  and  shedding  was  heavy.  Despite 
the  smaller  crop,  total  supplies  for  1969/70 
are  expected  to  be  plentiful.  Carryover  supplies 
from  last  season  are  large. 

The  1969  plum  crop  in  California — shipped 
mainly  to  fresh  markets— was  estimated  at 
60,000  tons,  a  little  more  than  half  last  year's 
output.  By  mid-August  most  of  the  crop  had- 
been  shipped.  Prices  so  far  this  summer  are 
sharply  above  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Output  in  Other  States  Up  Sharply 

Plum-prune  production  in  Michigan,  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon  was  forecast  at  74,500 
tons.  This  would  be  85  percent  more  than  last 
year's  short  output  and  slightly  above  the  1967 
crop.  All  States  expect  increases,  but  the  big 
gain  is  in  the  Northwest,  which  had  harsh  weather 
damage  in  1968. 

Most  plums  and  prunes  in  the  Northwest 
move  to  fresh  markets,  although  canning  is  an 
important  outlet.  In  Michigan  canning  use  ex- 
ceeds fresh  market  sales. 

CRANBERRIES 

Big  Crop  Gain  Forecast 

The  1969  U.S.  cranberry  crop  is  estimated 
at  a  record  1,623, 000 barrels,  based  on  August  15 
conditions.  This  would  be  more  than  a  tenth  above 
last  year's  output  and  17  percent  larger  than 
the  1963-67  average,  (table  18). 

The  crop  in  Massachusetts— biggest  pro- 
ducer among  5  cranberry  States— is  expected 
to  total  800,000  barrels,  more  than  a  fifth 
larger  than  in  1968.  Wisconsin — the  No.  2 
producer — expects  to  harvest  486,000  barrels, 
up  11  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Oregon's  crop 
is  also  likely  to  be  larger. 


Smaller  crops  are  predicted  for  New 
Jersey  and  Washington,  however.  New  Jersey's 
moderate  reduction  reflects  heavy  spring  frost 
damage  and  some  flood  destruction  in  July. 
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Washington*  s  crop — off  a  fifth  from  last  year- 
was  reduced  by  poor  weather  during  pollination. 

Harvesting  will  begin  in  a  few  weeks  for 
both  processing  and  fresh  market.  Last  season 
about  four-fifth  of  the  crop  moved  to  processors 
and  the  remainder  to  fresh  markets. 

BANANAS 

Imports,  Prices  Stable 

During  first-half  1969,  our  net  imports 
(imports  minus  re-exports)  of  bananas  totaled 
1,937  million  pounds.  This  was  about  the  same 
quantity  as  imported  a  year  earlier.  Retail 
prices  during  die  period  averaged  about  the 
same  as  in  the  first  half  of  1968.  In  June  they 
averaged  15.8  cents  per  pound. 

STRAWBERRIES 

The  1969  U.S.  strawberry  crop  is  now 
estimated  at  481  million  pounds,  about  8  per- 
cent below  last  year*  s  output.  Tonnage  reductions 
were  recorded  for  all  seasonal  groups  except 
the  small  winter  crop.  In  California,  which 
accounts  for  more  than  half  the  U.S.  crop, 
output  is  estimated  to  be  down  proportionally, 
because  of  both  lower  acreage  and  yields.  Ex- 
cept for  light  fresh  market  shipments  from. 
California,  the  1969  season  is  virtually  com- 
pleted. Through  early  August,  strawberry  ship- 
ments to  processors  in  major  freezing  States 
were  running  more  than  a  tenth  below  last 
season.  Unloads  of  fresh  strawberries  have  also 
lagged  substantially  behind  those  of  last  year. 

Imports  of  fresh  strawberries  have  con- 
tinued their  sharp  uptrend  this  year.  During 
the  first  half  they  totaled  36  million  pounds. 
This  was  nearly  a  fourth  more  than  imported 
all  last  year.  Most  of  our  strawberry  imports 
originate  in  Mexico. 

ORANGES 

Summer  Supplies  Up  Sharply 

Most  remaining  supplies  of  1968/69  crop 
oranges  are  California  Valencias.  They  will 
provide  the  bulk  of  fresh  market  supplies  until 
new  crops  mature  this  fall.  In  early  August, 
about  12  million  boxes  of  western  Valencias 
remained  for  late-season  marketing— about  3 
times  the  very  short  quantity  available  during 
the  same  period  last  summer. 


F.o.b.  prices  for  fresh  market  western 
oranges  have  been  running  considerably  below 
last  season's  high  levels,  and  are  likely  to 
continue  lower.  At  retail,  prices  for  fresh 
oranges  have  held  below  those  of  a  year  earlier 
since  December.  During  the  first  6  months  of 
1969,  BLS-reported  retail  prices  for  oranges 
averaged  about  83  cents  per  dozen,  about  10 
percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

Foreign  Trade  Balance  Improved 

U.S.  fresh  orange  exports  during  November- 
1968-June  1969  totaled  about  4.6  million  boxes. 
This  was  about  two-thirds  more  than  during  the 
same  period  last  season,  but  below  the  levels 
of  1965/66  and  1966/67.  Imports  were  just 
under  a  million  boxes,  down  about  a  third  from 
last  season's  relatively  high  level. 

GRAPEFRUIT 

This  season's  U.S.  grapefruit  crop  was 
up  about  a  fourth  from  1967/68  and  prices 
were  down  sharply.  At  retail,  prices  during 
first-half  1969  averaged  about  a  tenth  below 
last  year' s  high  levels. 

Marketing  of  grapefruit  is  seasonally  light 
during  late  summer.  Most  fresh  supplies  orig- 
inate in  Southern  Califronia.  In  early  August, 
western  desert  supplies  were  small,  although 
considerably  above  last  year*  s  very  light  levels. 
Prices  for  the  limited  remaining  supplies  are 
expected  to  be  at  seasonally  high  levels. 

Exports  Up 

During  the  10  months  ended  June  1969, 
U.S.  exports  of  fresh  grapefruit  totaled  about 
2.8  million  boxes.  This  was  about  30  percent 
above  a  year  earlier  and  the  decade's  second 
highest  volume.  As  usual,  imports  of  this  item 
were  nominal. 

LEMONS 

The  1968-69  California-Arizona  lemon 
crop— now  largely  harvested— is  estimated  at 
16.6  million  boxes,  slightly  below  last  season. 
Through  early  August,  movement  to  domestic 
fresh  markets  was  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier.  Volume  to  processors  was  down  slight-, 
ly,  while  fresh  exports  were  off  moderately.; 
Prices  for  fresh  lemons  have  averaged  above 
year-earlier  levels  since  January  at  both  f.o.b/ 
and  retail  levels.  In  mid-August,  f.o.b.  prices 
for  shippers  first  grade  140-165' s  were  quoted 
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at  $6.00  per  carton,  compared  with  $4.50  a 
year  earlier.  In  early  August,  a  little  more 
tonnage  remained  for  marketing  this  year  than 
last. 

NEW  CROP  CITRUS  CONDITION 

Crop  Outlook  Good 

Florida  citrus  groves  were  in  excellent 
condition  in  early  August.  Plentiful  moisture 
had  contributed  to  heavy  foliage  growth,  and 
fruit  development  was  reported  to  be  exception- 
ally good. 

Prospects  continue  favorable  in  Texas; 
fruit  set  was  good  and  the  crop  is  sizing  well. 
The  crop  outlook  is  also  good  in  Arizona,  al- 
though the  lemon  set  is  reportedly  lighter  than 
normal.  In  California— still  harvesting  its 
1968/69  crop— it  is  a  little  too  early  to  evaluate 
1969/70  prospects. 

TREE  NUTS 

Western  Crops  Up  Sharply 

Almond  production  in  California  this  year 
is  estimated  at  108,000  tons  (in  shell).  This 
would  be  45  percent  above  a  year  ago  and  a 
new  record. 

This  year's  set  has  been  good,  and  al- 
monds are  sizing  well.  But  the  sharp  gain  in 
production  largely  reflects  an  increase  in  bear- 
ing surface.  As  the  following  chart  indicates, 
new  acreages  set  in  the  early  1960*s  are  now 
becoming  productive. 


Despite  the  larger  supply,  the  industry 
is  optimistic  about  marketing  prospects.  Carry- 
over from  the  1968/69  season  is  down,  domestic 
demand  is  strong,  and  export  outlook  is  good. 
Foreign  production  (in  Italy,  Spain,  Iran,  Portu- 
gal and  Morocco)  is  forecast  to  be  down  more 
than  a  third  from  last  year. 

U.S.  exports  of  almonds  in  1968/69  are 
likely  to  total  well  below  the  levels  of  the 
previous  season  and  probably  the  lightest 
since  1962/63.  In  the  August-June  period,  ex- 
ports totaled  about  7,700  tons  shelled  and  a- 
bout  830  tons  in-shell.  This  compares  with 
about  9,700  tons  shelled  and  727  tons  in-shell 
exported  during  the  same  months  in  1967/68. 
(These  data  exclude  exports  of  blanched,  salted, 
or  roasted  almonds  which  are  reported  in  a 
group  category  with  other  items.) 


Walnut  output  in  California  and  Oregon 
is  also  expected  to  show  a  big  gain  in  1969. 
At  103,800  tons  (in-shell),  the  U.S.  crop  would 
be  9  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  more 
than  a  third  larger  than  in  1967.  About  96 
percent  of  the  crop  originates  in  California. 
Bearing  acreage  there  is  forecast  at  143,000 
acres  in  1969,  continuing  a  steady  long-term 
uptrend. 


Filbert  production  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington is  forecast  at  7,750  tons,  a  little  larger 
than  in  the  past  2  seasons.  Although  the  bloom 
was  late,  the  set  was  good  and  growing  condi- 
tions were  favorable  through  June.  However, 
•  Brown  Stain,  a  physiological  disorder,  appeared 
in  many  orchards  in  July,  and  reduced  earlier 
prospects  by  about  20  percent. 
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Pecan  Estimate  Due  In  September 

The  first  forecast  of  1969  pecan  pro- 
duction will  be  released  in  the  September  10 
issue  of  Crop  Production. 


Cold  Storage  Stocks 

The  table  on  the  following  page  compares  , 
the  quantities  of  tree  nuts  in  cold  storage  last 
June  30  with  a  year  earlier.  Note  that  in  shell 
volume  is  down  somewhat  from  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  In  contrast,  nutmeat  volume  is 
larger  than  on  the  same  date  last  year. 
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Kinds 

:  1968 

:  1969 

Almonds 
In- shell 
Nutmeats 

:          -  -  Million  pounds-  - 

:         1.3  .7 
:       22.3  16.6 

Filberts 
In-shell 
Nutmeats 

:  .7 

1  9 

.9 

1,0 

Walnuts 
In-shell  < 
Nutmeats  : 

10.2 
7.2 

6.9 
13.7 

Other  tree  nuts  : 
In-  shell  • 
Nutmeats  : 

47.9 
24.7 

43.3 
27.4 

Total  : 
In-  shell  ; 
Nutmeats  : 

60.0 
56.0 

51.8 
59.1 

Note:  Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


PROCESSED  NONCITRUS  FRUIT 

Large  supplies  of  canned  fruits  are  in 
prospect  for  1969/70.  The  outlook  is  based 
on  a  sharply  increased  carryin  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  big  pack. 

Carryover  Large 

Last  season's  pack  of  canned  fruits  was 
nearly  a  fifth  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  And 
despite  a  nearly  10- percent  gain  in  movement, 
packers'  stocks  on  June  1  this  year  were  up 
more  than  a  fourth.  Stocks  of  cling  peaches— 
at  5.6  million  cases — were  record  large.  June 
stocks  of  fruit  cocktail  and  pears  were  sharply 
above  average,  although  short  of  record  levels. 
Inventories  of  most  other  items  also  exceeded 
those  of  a  year  earlier.  Only  a  few  minor 
items— sweet  cherries,  purple  plums,  and  figs- 
were  in  light  supply. 

Pack  Gain  Likely 

The  projected  11-percent  increase  in  U.S. 
deciduous  fruit  output  this  year  will  likely  be 
reflected  in  pack  gains  for  most  canned  fruits. 
The  estimated  889,000-ton  cling  peach  crop 
would  be  record  large.  And  Bartlett  pear  pro- 
duction is  forecast  at  16  percent  above  last 


season's  crop.  This  suggests  larger  packs  of 
canned  peaches,  fruit  cocktail,  and  pears,  which 
together  account  for  about  half  the  U.S.  de- 
ciduous fruit  pack. 

The  Nation*  s  tart  cherry  crop  is  projected 
to  be  17  percent  larger  than  last  year.  Apple 
and  applesauce  packs  are  likely  to  be  larger 
too,  in  view  of  the  expected  20  percent-crop 
increase.  And  the  pack  of  purple  plums  is  ex- 
pected to  rebound  from  last  year's  short  output. 

Supplies  Likely  to  Pressure  Markets 

Wholesale  prices  for  canned  fruits  in  the 
first  half  of  1969  were  generally  below  the  high 
levels  of  a  year  earlier.  In  July,  theBLS  whole- 
sale price  index  for  canned  fruits  was  at  108.8 
(1957-59=100).  This  was  about  8  percent  lower 
than  in  July  1968,  but  still  above  1967  levels. 
Average  wholesale  prices  recently  reported  by 
BLS  for  popular  items  are  as  follows: 


Item 

:  Can 

:     July  ': 

Feb.  : 

July 

:  size 

:       1969  : 

1969  : 

1968 

:      -  -Dollar 

per  dozen- 

Applesauce 

303 

1.76 

1.74 

1.76 

Apricots 

:  2-1/2 

.  4.60 

4.48 

4.25 

Tart  Cherries 

:  303 

:  3.19 

3.62 

3.99 

Fruit  cocktail 

•  2-1/2 

3.56 

3.47 

3.93 

Cling  peaches 

2-1/2 

2.97 

2.82 

3.23 

Pears 

:  2-1/2 

•  3.95 

4.13 

4.78 

Pineapple 

2  : 

3.28 

3.29 

3.22 

Trade  reports  indicate  reductions  in  open- 
ing prices  for  a  number  of  new  pack  items.  And 
in  view  of  the  generally  increased  supplies, 
prices  for  most  major  items  are  likely  to  be 
under  pressure  this  fall  and  winter.  This  pro- 
spect, plus  continued  strength  in  consumer  de- 
mand, is  likely  to  result  in  an  increased  rate 
of  domestic  movement. 

With  larger  supplies  the  potential  also 
exists  for  gains  in  export  shipments.  With 
relatively  light  domestic  supplies  and  high  prices 
in  1967/68,  our  export  trade  fell  sharply.  Some 
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gains  were  made  last  season,  but  the  recovery 
was  disappointing.  The  following  table  compares 
recent  export  volume  for  three  leading  U.S. 
canned  fruit  items. 


Season 

:  Peaches 

Fruit 
:  cocktail 

:  Pineapple 

Million  cases  (basis 

24/2-l/2Js) 

1962/63 

6.4 

3.3 

2.4 

1963/64 

'  4.7 

2.9 

2.1 

1964/65 

5.2 

3.7 

2.1 

1965/66 

4.6 

2.9 

2.3 

1966/67 

5.1 

3.5 

2.0 

1967/68 

2.1 

2.1 

1.5 

1968/69  : 

2.5 

2.5 

1.3 

For  both  canned  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail, 
the  percentage  increase  in  1968/69  exports  failed 
to  reflect  the  increase  in  total  U.S.  supplies. 
Pineapple  exports  fell  and  exports  of  canned 
apricots  and  pears  were  also  well  below  the 
decades' s  early  levels. 


To  a  large  degree,  the  erosion  of  our 
canned  fruit  export  markets  has  been  the  result 
of  sharply  increased  foreign  competition.  This 
has  come  from  varied  sources,  including  South 
Africa,  Australia  and  Taiwan.  With  production 
growing  in  these  areas,  it  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  regain  its 
former  position  in  export  markets,  despite  in- 
creased domestic  supplies. 

Sm aller  Dried  Fruit  Output  Likely 

Total  dried  fruit  production  this  season 
is  expected  to  be  below  that  of  a  year  earlier. 
Current  prospects  point  to  a  slight  increase  in 
raisin  output.  But  production  of  dried  prunes— 
the  other  major  dried  fruit  item— is  likely  to 
be  down  15  percent  from  last  season.  With 
carryovers  of  both  raisins  and  dried  prunes 
large,  however,  supplies  are  expected  to  be 
ample  for  1969/70  marketing. 

Other  dried  fruits  are  produced  in  much 
smaller  quantities.  They  include  apricots, 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  figs,  and  dates.  It  is 


too  early  to  project  dried  packs  of  these  items. 
But  with  output  of  most  fruits  up,  generally 
larger  packs  are  likely. 

1968/69  Exports 

Through  June  of  the  1968/69  marketing 
season,  U.S.  exports  of  raisins  totaled  about 
58,100  tons.  This  was  slightly  above  the  year- 
earlier  exports  and  substantially  above  the 
preceding  5 -year  average.  During  the  same  10- 
month  period,  U.S.  exports  of  dried  prunes 
totaled  37,600'  tons,  slightly  below  those  of  a 
year  earlier.  Exports  of  other  dried  fruits  were 
relatively  small. 

Lower  Frozen  Strawberry  Pack  Seen; 
Other  Frozen  Items  May  Gain 

This  season' s  pack  of  frozen  strawberries 
is  likely  to  be  below  last  year's  213-million- 
pound  output.  Through  late  July,  deliveries  to 
processors  in  major  areas  showed  the  follow- 
ing comparisons  to  year-earlier  levels: 


State 

:  1969 

:  1968 

Million  pounds — 

California 

:  54.5 

60.5 

Michigan 

12.2 

8.9 

Oregon  ; 

64.0 

68.7 

Washington 

19.4 

33.4 

Total  4  States 

150.1 

171.5 

• 

Early-August  deliveries  of  red  tart  cher- 
ries to  freezers  were  also  running  behind  year- 
earlier  pace.  But  freezers'  receipts  of  most 
bush  berries  have  been  above  those  of  1968, 
when  packs  of  these  items  were  relatively 
small. 

Outlook  for  other  frozen  fruits  is  still 
uncertain.  However,  crop  prospects  for  many 
items— including  apples  and  peaches  which  are 
gaining  in  popularity  in  frozen  form— carry  a 
potential  for  pack  increases. 
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Frozen  Berry  Imports  Hold  Uptrend 


Imports  of  frozen  strawberries  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1969  were  at  record 
levels.  They  continued  the  irregular  but  sharp 
uptrend  which  began  in  the  early  196(7  s.  Most 
strawberry  imports  come  from  Mexico.  The 
following  table  compares  recent  first-half  and 
calendar  year  imports  of  frozen  strawberries. 


Jan.-  June  : 

Total 

;          -  -  Million  pounds-  - 

1962  : 

28.0 

33.5 

1963  : 

29.5 

35.7 

1964 

35.0 

40.8 

1965  : 

41.3 

53.9 

1966  : 

67.0 

85.7 

1967 

52.5 

74.7 

1968 

55.7 

75.2 

1969  : 

70.0 

AUGUST  1969 

Although  Florida's  orange  crop  was  30  percent 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  season,  low  juice 
yields  per  box  kept  the  pack  of  FCOJ  from 
making  a  proportionate  gain.  With  the  1968/69 
packing  season  concluded,  Florida's  net  pack 
totaled  about  103.7  million  gallons.  This  was 
nearly  a  fourth  above  last  year's  pack  but 
more  than  a  fifth  below  1966/67' s  record  output. 

The  pack  increase  was  sufficient  to  off- 
set the  light  carryover  at  the  start  of  the  sea- 
son; total  supplies  this  season  were  moderately 
above  those  of  1967/68. 

Total  movement  of  FCOJ  this  season 
through  August  2  was  nearly  70  million  gallons— 
a  little  more  than  a  year  earlier,  but  sub- 
stantially below  the  record  rate  2  years  ago. 
With  stocks  up,  it  appears  that  carryover  at 
the  end  of  the  current  season  will  be  moderate, 
but  well  above  year-earlier  levels. 


F'.o.b.  prices  for  FCOJ  this  season  have 
averaged  above  those  of  a  year  earlier,  despite 
the  larger  supply.  Early  this  season,  quotations 
were  at  a  moderate  $1.75  per  dozen  6  oz. 
cans  (unadvertised  brands),  but  moved  up  to 
$2.00  per  dozen  in  late  January.  Prices  held 
at  this  level  until  mid-May,  when  most  packers 
returned  quotations  to  the  $1.75  level.  Last 
season  per  dozen  prices  were  mostly  in  the 
$1.55-$1.75  range. 


Total  stocks  of  frozen  fruits  (excluding 
juices)  on  July  31,  1968,  were  5 15  million  pounds. 
This  was  5  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and' 
moderately  above  the  1963-67  average  for  the 
date.  Strawberry  stocks -"•at  191  million 
pounds--were  below  year  earlier  levels,  but  a 
sharp  increase  in  cherry  inventories  was  more 
than  offsetting.  Data  by  individual  item  are 
shown  on  table  24. 

Inventories  of  most  items  are  increasing 
seasonally.  Stocks  normally  peak  at  the  end 
of  summer. 


PROCESSED  CITRUS  FRUIT 


Florida  packers'  stocks  of  frozen  orange 
juice  concentrate  (FCOJ)  on  August  2  were 
about  50  million  gallons.  This  was  16  percent 
more  than  the  quantity  on  hand  a  year  earlier. 


Retail  prices  have  also  averaged  higher 
than  last  season.  For  the  first  6  months  of 
1968,  they  averaged  24.1  cents  per  6  ounce 
can,  compared  to  20.4  cents  during  the  same 
months  in  1968. 


Grapefruit  Concentrate  Supplies  Large 

Florida  packers'  supplies  of  frozen  con- 
centrate grapefruit  juice  in  inventory  on  August  2 
were  3.3  million  gallons.  This  was  more  than 
50  percent  above  that  on  the  same  date  last 
.year,  but  well  below  the  heavy  levels  of  August 
'1966.  A  record  5.9  million  gallons  of  frozen 
grapefruit  concentrate  were  packed  in  Florida 
this  season,  more  than  3  times  the  1967/68 
output.  So  even  though  carryin  was  light,  total 
supplies  were  also  record  large.  With  supplies 
up  and  prices  lower,  movement  of  frozen  grape- 
fruit juice  concentrate  has  been  up  sharply 
from  that  of  last  season  and  ahead  of  the  record 
1966/67  rate. 
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Canned  Citrus  Supplies  Down 

Florida  packers'  stocks  of  four  canned 
citrus  juices  (grapefruit,  orange,  blend,  and 
tangerine)  totaled  about  8.2  million  cases  (basis 
24/2' s)  in  early  Augiist— nearly  a  tenth  below 
a  vear  earlier.  Larger  stocks  of  canned  orange 
and  tangerine  juice  were  offset  by  reductions 
for  grapefruit  juice  and  blend.  Shipments  of 
canned  grapefruit  juice — spurred  by  lower 
prices  through  most  of  the  season— have  been 
much  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Stocks  of  canned 
citrus  sections  and  salad  are  also  down. 

Chilled  Orange  Juice  Prices  Up — 
Movement  Lags 

Movement  of  chilled  orange  juice  this 
season  has  lagged  behind  that  of  a  year  ago, 
apparently  because  of  higher  prices.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  retail 
prices  per  quart  of  chilled  orange  juice  averaged 
44. 3jzf  during  the  first  half  of  1969— more  than 
10  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Shipments  of 
chilled  grapefruit  juice  gained  substantially, 
however. 


PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION 


Detailed  per  capita  consumption  data  on 
individual  and  broad  categories  of  fresh  and 
processed  fruit  and  tree  nuts  are  presented 
in  Tables  2-9  of  this  issue  of  the  Fruit 
Situation. 


PER  CAPITA  FRUIT  CONSUMPTION 


POUNDS 


1920   30    40     50     60    '61         '63  65  67 


The  next  issue  of  the  Fruit  Situation  is 
scheduled  to  be  available  November  5,  19^9  • 

The  summary  is  scheduled  to  be  released  to 
the  press  immediately  after  the  Outlook  and 
Situation  Board  meeting  October  30,  1969* 
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Table    3. — Canned  and  chilled  fruits:     Per  capita  consumption,  product  weight  basis,  1910-68  1/ 


AUGUST  1969 


Canned  fruit 

Chilled 

Year 

Apples 

Cran- 

Salad :  Peaches 

Plums 

Citrus 

citrus 
sec- 
tions 
2/ 

and 

Apri- 

Ber- 

Cher- 

ber- 

Figs 

and    :  (in- 

Pears 

Pine- 

and 

Olives 

sec- 

Total 

apple- 
sauce 

cots 

ries 

ries 

ries 

cock-  : eluding 
tail    : spiced) 

apple 

prunes 

tions 

Pounds- 
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E 
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37 
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"i 
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a  Q 
J*  7 
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•7 

E 
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37 

.8 
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.8 

q_ 

a 
.  J 

4.2 

e 
*✓ 

~\ 

■a 
•  j 

37 

Q 
•7 

e 

T_ 

a 
.  J 

191k 

.7 

'.6 

.1* 

.2 



i 



1.2 

.5 

1.7 

.1 

-3 



5I7 



1915 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.2 



% 



1.0 

.6 

2.0 

.1 

.4 

— 

5.6 
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7 

P  ^ 
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1  *5 
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7  7 
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1 . 1 
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q  7 

7-  ' 
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Q 
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3/ 
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37 

f/ 

1  Q 

]u 
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8.2 

1 QPP 
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37 

21 
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21 
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1  QP3 
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.6 

.6 
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21 

0.1 

0.1 

P  S 
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bt_ 

.  7 

0.1 

q  0 

1Q24 

.9 

.5 

.8 

.6 
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.1 

.4 

.1 

8.9 
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.6 

3.4 
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— 
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\ 
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12.3 
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X.J 

3  p 

1.4 

2.0 

.6 

!6 

3/ 

12^6 

1944 

1.0 

1.0 

.1 

•9 

.3 

.1 

1.0 

1.3 

\ 

2.0 

.5 

.7 

f 

9*3 



19*5 

1.1 

1.3 

.1 

.8 

.5 

.3 

2.1» 

4.9 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.6 

3/ 

14.4 



19^6 

1.4 

2.8 

#2 

1.8 

.8 

2 

P  7 

1 7 

X.  / 

j.*+ 

7 

7 

E 
.  ? 

pp  a 
£c .  j 

X  •  1 

0 
•7 

a 
•  J 

1  0 

.8 

.  j 

2  1 

4*p 

1  2 

J.J 

.6 

7 

.8 

18.2 

1948 

1  Q 

1  0 

E 
•  ? 

1  2 

tz 
•  J 

2  2 

4.6 

1  2 

J 

R 
•  J 

.8 

1.0 

18  Q 

1  olio 

2  1 

.6 

X.  J 

K 
•  7 

P  3 

ll  Q 

1.4 

J.U 

E 
.  7 

E 
•  ? 

Q 
•7 

xy  .*+ 

±y?\J 

2.4 

1 

tli 

1.8 

7 

]_ 

2.6 

1.6 

j  .u 

>1( 

.8 

.8 

21.6 

xy;?x 

p  a 

O 
•7 

.8 

2 

2  0 

4.8 

1.2 

J.  w 

.  J 

Q 
.7 

xy  .u 

2.7 

•7 

i  «; 

X.J 

!8 

#2 

2)1+ 

X  *x 

1  7 
x  ■  f 

3.1 

Q 
•7 

20.8 

1953 

Z.h 

1.1 

!u 

1.5 

is 

.1 

2.1 

5.3 

1.7 

3.3 

.5 

.9 

.9 

21.0 

1954 

2.5 

1.0 

.5 

1.4 

.8 

.1 

2.1 

5.6 

1.7 

3.4 

.4 

.7 

1.0 

21.2 

1955 

2.8 

1.1 

.3 

1.5 

•9 

.1 

2.4 

5.5 

1.9 

3.4 

.5 

.9 

1.2 

22.5 

1956 

3.1 

1.1 

.3 

1.2 

•9 

.1 

2.6 

5.3 

1.6 

3.3 

.5 

.6 

1.1 

21.7 

0.2 

1957 

3.1 

1.0 

.3 

1.3 

.8 

.1 

2.6 

5.8 

1.8 

3.2 

.5 

1.0 

.8 

22.3 

.3 

1958 

3.3 

.9 

.3 

1.3 

.8 

.1 

2.6 

5.8 

2.0 

3.3 

.4 

.8 

l.l 

22.7 

.2 

1959 

3.2 

.9 

.3 

1.3 

.8 

.1 

2.7 

5.9 

1.9 

3.1 

.3 

.8 

.8 

22.1 

.2 

I960 

3.U 

1.1 

.2 

1.1 

.6 

.1 

2.7 

6.1 

2.0 

3.2 

.3 

.8 

1.0 

22.6 

.4 

1961 

3.6 

1.2 

.2 

1.2 

1.0 

.1 

2.7 

6.2 

1.8 

3.1 

.2 

1.0 

•9 

23.2 

.4 

1962 

3.4 

•  9 

.2 

1.2 

.8 

.1 

2.8 

6.3 

2.1 

2.8 

.4 

.8 

.9 

22.7 

.4 

1963 

3.6 

1.1 

.1 

1.0 

.8 

.1 

2.8 

6.5 

2.0 

3.2 

.3 

.8 

.6 

22.9 

.3 

1961* 

3.7 

1.0 

.1 

1.3 

.7 

.1 

2.6 

6.5 

1.6 

3.2 

.3 

1.0 

.8 

22.9 

.4 

1965 

3.8 

1.1 

.1 

l.l 

.8 

.1 

2.9 

6.6 

1.9 

3.1 

.3 

.7 

■  9 

23.4 

.3 

1966 

.  3.2 

1.1 

.2 

1.0 

.8 

.1 

3.0 

6.2 

1.9 

3.1 

.4 

.8 

1.0 

22.8 

.5 

1967 

3.7 

.9 

.2 

.8 

.8 

.1 

2.7 

6.0 

1.8 

3.1 

.4 

•  9 

1.1 

22.5 

.5 

1968  4/ 

3.8 

•9 

.1 

•7 

.8 

.1 

i.l 

6.2 

1-5 

3.7 

.3 

.7 

1.1 

23.0 

.4 

1/  Data  on  pack  year,  1910-42;  calendar-year  basis,  1943  to  date.  Civilian  consumption  only  beginning  1941.  Beginning 
197jO,  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.    2/  Produced  commercially  in  Florida.    _3_/  Less  than  0.05  pound.    4/  Preliminary. 
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Table   k.  — Canned  and  chilled  fruit  Juices  (excluding  frozen):    Per  capita  consumption,  product  weight  basis,  I9IC-68  1/ 


Chilled  2/ 


Orange 


Blended 

Citrus  ! 

'.  Grape- 

orange 

Lemon 

concen-! 

fruit 

and 

and 

Tan- 

trate ! 

grape- 

lime 

gerine 

3/  ; 

fruit 

Fruit 

Apple 

nectars 

Grape: 

Pineapple 


Single 
strength 


Concen- 
trate 
1/ 


Total 

y 


Orange 


Grape- 
fruit 


Total 


0.1*7 
.18 


.1*5 


0.U7 
.18 


.3k 

'.61 
.1*1* 
.31 
.1*5 
.28 


.3k 

'.61 
.kk 
.31 
.1*5 
.28 


.59 
.16 


•  59 
.3k 
.16 


.16 
'.32 
!28 


.12 
.16 


.32 
.33 


0.01 
.02 
.01 
.02 
.07 
.22 
.20 
.28 
.19 
.23 

.68 
.7U 
■  9k 
.27 
1.1*6 
2.75 
U.15 
i*.ll 
5.03 
3.87 

3.37 
3.81 
3.58 
3.13 
3.08 
2.95 
2.1*2 
2.1*5 
2.66 
1.91 

2.12 
1.70 
1.92 
I.69 
1.17 
1.2k 
1.53 
1.57 
1.19 


0.05 

.05 
.11 
.11 
.16 
.21 
.62 
.56 
1.29 
1.55 
2.61 

2.3k 
3.08 
2.63 
3.03 
1*.80 
3-19 
1*.93 
3.38 
3.83 
2.81* 

2.02 
2.73 
2.05 
1.97 
2.28 
2.18 
2.12 
I.9I* 
1.7k 
1.56 

1.51 
1.39 
1.1*8 
1.30 
1.09 
1-39 
1.73 
2.33 
2.22 


0.05 

.06 
.13 
.12 
.18 
.28 
.85 
•79 
1.67 
1.91 
3.02 

3.29 
U.70 
>*.57 
1*.02 
7.59 
7.81* 
12.62 
11. Ol* 
13.26 
10.71 

8.65 
9.98 
8.1*5 
7.83 
7.79 
7.27 
6.95 
6.81* 
6.93 
5.26 

5.79 
5.25 
5.11 
5.28 
I*. 32 
1*.02 
It.  71 
5.1*9 
5.19 


.27 
.30 
.31 
.27 
.22 
.29 
.35 
.39 
.1*2 

■  5k 

.65 
•  59 
.61* 
.71 
.33 
.1*3 

■  k9 
.68 
.65 
.57 

.50 
.50 
.82 
.73 
.73 
.73 
.85 
.59 
.81* 
.78 

.76 
.71 
.65 
.63 
.65 
.7U 
.63 
.67 
.60 


.33 
.1*3 
.1*3 


0.02 
.06 
.12 
.15 

.25 
.1*2 
.1*6 
.27 

1.11 
1.08 
2.36 
2.18 
2.28 
1.86 

1.01 
1.30 
•95 
.86 
.89 
.78 
.66 
.58 
.72 
.1*9 

.51 
."*5 
.1*7 
.1*2 
.30 
.30 
.31* 
.39 
.32 


0.01 
.01 

.01* 
.05 
.03 

.02 
.01* 
.08 
.02 
.03 
.06 
.10 

.07 
.08 

.10 

.07 
.08 
.09 
.09 
.08 

.11 

.09 

.12 
.12 
.15 

.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.11 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


0.11 
.21 
.16 

.22 

.23 
.20 
.15 
.13 
.10 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.07 
.08 

.07 
.06 
.06 
.04 
.01* 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.01 


0.1*2 
.1*1* 
.k3 
.19 
.76 
•97 
1.09 
1.88 
1.82 

1-95 
1.86 
1.63 
1.65 
1.36 
1.16 
1.57 
1.66 
1.62 
1.07 

1.1*5 
1.52 
1.05 
1.70 
1.61 
.97 
•99 
1.08 
1-35 


0.05 

.10 
.20 
.37 
.1*1* 
.62 
.26 
.35 
.26 
.20 
.1*7 

.56 
.50 
.51* 
.51 
.71 
.5U 
.66 
.68 
.77 
•97 


•  95 
1.05 
1.21 
1.1*9 
1.53 
1.17 
1.35 
1.70 


0.01 
.01 

.05 

.20 
.26 
.13 

.2k 
.25 
.31* 
.11* 
.21 
.06 
.19 
.29 
.37 
.55 

•  92 
.81* 
.62 
.56 
.57 
.73 
1.27 
1.37 
1.2U 
1.03 

1.06 
.52 
.52 
.36 
.28 
.38 
.1*0 
.39 
.1*1 


0.82 
1.17 
2.05 
1.85 
2.11 

2.52 
2.67 
2.ll* 
1.58 

1.12 
2.36 
2.26 
1.85 
2.03 

1.89 
2.1*3 
2.82 
2.80 
2.1*1 
2.78 
2.69 
2.32 
2.38 
1.92 

2.15 
2.07 
2.09 
2.61 
1.97 
1.81* 
1.92 
1.76 
2.11* 


0.79 
1.29 
1.27 

1.25 
1.19 
1.18 
1.71* 
1.61* 
1.19 
1-73 
.96 
1-51 


0.01 
.02 
.OU 
.18 
.20 
.07 

.06 
.06 

.1*3 
.1*6 
.57 
.89 
.90 
.75 
.7U 
.80 

•  93 
.78 
.87 
■  9k 

•  97 
1.01 
1.26 
1.21 
1.05 

.87 

1.06 


.1*5 
.52 
1.99 
2.1*0 

i*.i*9 
U.6U 
5.92 

7.23 
8.50 
8.51* 
7.1*3 
10.33 
10.9I* 
17.77 
15.63 
17.07 
15.13 

13.U5 
15.03 
ll*.12 
13.37 
13.18 
13.06 
13.68 
13.80 
1U.50 
12.10 

12.96 
11.71* 
11.66 
12.91* 
11.1*6 
10.86 
11.66 
11.71 
l:  .  1  - 


0.91* 
1.05 
1.72 
1.60 
1.87 

2.10 
1.65 
2.19 
l.ll* 
1.29 
1.90 
3.0U 
U.15 
i26_ 


0.07 
.05 
.01* 
.03 

.02 
.03 
.08 
.03 
.07 
.05 
.11* 
.23 
.21* 


O.9U 
1.12 
1.77 
1.6U 
1.90 

2.12 
1.68 
2.27 
1.17 
1.36 
1.95 
3.18 
1*.  18 

k<22- 


1/  Civilian  consumption  beginning  191*1.    Calendar-year  basis  except  for  citrus  Juices  which  are  on  a  pack-year  basis  beginning- 
in  October  or  November  of  year  prior  to  that  indicated,  and  grape  Juice  which  in  the  years  1910-33  and  191*8  to  date  begins  November 
prior  to  year  indicated.    Beginning  i960,  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

2/  Chilled  fruit  Juice  produced  commercially  from  fresh  fruit  in  Florida;  does  not  include  reconstituted  frozen  Juice  or  fresh 
Juice  produced  for  local  sale. 
^/  Single-strength  equivalent. 

—0.35. 
Preliminary 


4/  Includes  berry  Juice  as  follows: 


19l*0 — 0.37;  I9U1—O.03;  191*2—0.05;  I9U3 — 0.08;  19Uh — 0.07;  I9U5— 0.31*;  19l*6 — 0.86;  and 
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i)  o  \ 
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■P 
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■H 
(4 
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1  a 

ca  -h 

■p  u 

no  V 
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i  h 

H  Li 


I  V 

11 

05  A 


4) 


CM  CM  CO  00J(M»1HH(p4HO\  ^  ^-O  Ch4  CO  \D\0  CO  l>-  Q  t^\0  O  0\CO  IftOJ 
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jj  55  \04  1AOCOCQVO  HCO  t>-  NO  NOo  CM  C--VO  00-4 -*  CM  -*  t- o  cy -*  cmo  o  o 
OO       OOOHHWIAfOWH       HHCMCMHCMCMCMHCM       W  CU  fOM  W  (n  OOOO  w 


voonon  oj-*  o\  f-  cm  no  m*o  cm  h  o  o  cooo  aj  no  OvNp  cm  cm  h  .*  h  cm  co  -*  .*  m 
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j  O^o)     ^oVoJo"cS  H-?  3^8      ^'S'S  O'S'cS'cS  O  0"c$      C^O*^  00*0^  H  S  "8 


«  H       CM  -4  t-  CM  Q  ON  Q       COCO       ON  H  CO  -4  H  H  H  -*  ON  On      Q  t- CMH       IT>  On  l/N  ON 

■O      OOO      O  O  O  H  (O-4N0  rOcoCM      CM  CM  CM  CM  CO -4  ITN  CO  CO  CO     3  co  CO  -*  3-  J-  CO  UN  J- 
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OOO       HOOOHHHHHH       HHrl6rlHHONm|  HOHOOOOOc- 


r-iO\0\  -4/  CM  OO  CM  CO  .4  CO  (O  OnCQ  CAfniTvOOOO  H  t-rl  H  OOCQCMNpHONOOCM 
CM  CM  CO     3-  tf\  UA  CO  CO  CM  CO  C-  C»-  ON     CO  O  CM  CM  3  irM/NNO  NO  OO      CM  fO-4  ir\coco33  3 

O  '  '  H  H  rl  rl  rl  H  H  H  ri        ri  r!  H  rl  H  H  H  ri  H 


€00  o\  On-*  co  j-  r-  p\  ir\  h  on  no  NHW-*fOJ04POO  ript^SM»5int-(o 
HO       OHHHHOHNHH       CMCMCMHHCMCMHCMCM       WWHHHr-IHH  H 


o0.4qp      N^H  W  OsH  roO\r|4  d1*  O^OvHCO  W  ONOOnHOOOn^C-IT 

OOO       OOOOOOHOHO       rlOHrloHHrlOrl  HHHCMHHHhcM 


CM  H  co      t- CO  J-  co  On  U"N  -4  rH  -4  CO       O  MD  t-CO  O  CM  t»  l/N  O  O      -4  O  -4  -4  CM  C-  C-  CM  t*7 

OHO        OOOOOOHHHO        HOOOHHOOHH  r^r^r^r^rAOOrAl-* 
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Table  6  . — Frozen  citrus  juices:    Per  capita  consumption, 
product  weight  and  single  strength  basis,  1946-68  1/ 


Orange 

Grapefruit 

Blend 

Lemon 

Year  : 

Product 

Single 

Product  : 

Single 

Product  : 

Single 

Product 

:  Single 

weight 

strength 

weight  : 

strength 

weight  : 

strength 

weight 

:  strength 

1946  '. 

0.06 

0.11 



— ■ — 

0.01 

0.01 

1947  : 

.05 

.08 

1  ■■" 

.01 

.01 

1948 

.08 

.21 

I7/ 

I7/ 

2/ 

.01 

.01 

1949 

•  90 

3.07 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

.02 

.02 

1950 

1.36 

4.74 

0.05 

0.18 

0.04 

0.14 

.03 

.03 

1951 

I.89 

6.64 

.07 

.25 

.05 

.18 

.03 

.03 

1952 

3.06 

IO.76 

.04 

.14 

.03 

.11 

.06 

.11 

1953 

3.36 

11.82 

.07 

.25 

.03 

.11 

.10 

.20 

1954 

3.59 

12.65 

.08 

.20 

.04 

.14 

.11 

.26 

1955 

4.08 

14.33 

.08 

.26 

.05 

-I  Q 

.10 

.10 

•  25 

1956 

3.96 

13.96 

.10 

.35 

.04 

.14 

.10 

.23 

1957 

.  4.32 

15.23 

.15 

.53 

.04 

.14 

.13 

•11 

.31 

1958 

:  3.31 

11.67 

.16 

•  56 

.03 

.11 

.05 

T  ft 
.  10 

1959 

4.11 

14.49 

.23 

0-1 
.ol 

.04 

.14 

.11 

.29 

I960 

:  4.43 

> 

15.62 

.10 

•  ?o 

.  ±± 

1  O 

•  J-£- 

OP 

:    4 .  jt 

ill 

m 

.04 

•  w 

13 

•  -LJ 

X.y\JC. 

5.10 

17.98 

.16 

.56 

.01 

!o4 

.05 

.13 

1963 

.  3.36 

11.84 

.12 

.42 

.01 

.04 

.06 

.16 

1964 

:  3.00 

10.58 

.13 

.46 

2/ 

A 

.05 

.15 

1965 

:  4.00 

14.10 

.15 

.53 

.01 

.05 

.13 

1966 

:  3.82 

13.47 

.16 

.56 

2/ 

% 

.04 

•09 

1967 

:  5.53 

19.49 

.2? 

.78 

2/ 

.05 

.13 

1968  3/ 

:  4.83 

17.03 

.15 

.53 

2/ 

2/ 

.04 

.09 

lemonade  base 

T.I  meade 

Taneerl ne 

:  Total 

Year  j 

Product 

Single 

:  Product  i 

Single 

Product: 

Single 

:  Product 

:  Single 

weight 

strength 

weight  : 

strength 

weight  : 

strength 

:  weight 

:  strength 

j.yto  ; 

0.07 

0.12 

I9I+7  : 

.06 

.09 

1940  ! 

.09 

.22 

19^9  ! 

•  92 

3.09 

1950  : 

0.04 

0.03 

1.52 

5.12 

1951  : 

.15 

.12 

2.19 

7.22 

1952  : 

.33 

.28 

0.01 

0.04 

3-53 

11.44 

1953  : 

.k9 

.36 

.03 

.11 

4.08 

12.85 

195>+  : 

.52 

.38 

0.03 

0.11 

.03 

.11 

4.40 

13.93 

1955  : 

.52 

.38 

.07 

.25 

.04 

.14 

4.94 

15.81 

1950 

•  55 

.41 

.07 

.25 

.04 

.14 

4.86 

15.48 

T  AC7 

1957  ! 

.58 

.43 

.04 

.14 

.06 

.21 

5.32 

16.99 

I95O 

.71 

.53 

.03 

.11 

.03 

.11 

4.32 

13.27 

.85 

.63 

.04 

.14 

.04 

.14 

5.42 

16.64 

-LyOU  ! 

.76 

.56 

.04 

.14 

.04 

.14 

5.58 

17.48 

196l  i 

.61 

.45 

.04 

.14 

.05 

.18 

5.24 

16.73 

1962 

.48 

.36 

.04 

.14 

.08 

.28 

5.92 

19.49 

1963 

.44 

.33 

.02 

.07 

.05 

.18 

4.06 

13.04 

1964 

•  51 

.38 

.06 

.21 

.05 

.18 

3.80 

11.96 

1965 

.51 

.38 

.02 

.07 

.05 

.18 

4.79 

15.43 

1966  ! 

.44 

.33 

.02 

.07 

.05 

.18 

4.53 

14.70 

1967 

.48 

.36 

.03 

.11 

.05 

.18 

6.36 

21.05 

1968  3/ 

:  .41 

.30 

.02 

.07 

.04 

.14 

5.kQ 

18.16 

1/  Civilian  consumption.    Beginning  i960,  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.    Product  weight  includes  con- 
centrated and  single  strength  juices.    Concentrated  fruit  juices  converted  to  single  strength  on  basis 
of  3.525  pounds  to  1;  lemonade  base,  0.84  to  1  through  1952  and  0.74  beginning  1953.    2/  Less  than 
0.005  pound.    3/  Preliminary. 
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Table  7.  — Dried  fruits:    Per  capita  consumption,  product  weight  basis, 
pack  years,  1910-68  1/ 


re- 
pack 

year 

Apple6 

Apricots  | 

Dates 

Figs 

I  Peaches  \ 

Pears 

?/ 
JJ 

\  Raisins 
and 

currants 

j  Total 

1910  ! 

n  a 
U.J 

n  l 

n  a 
u.  j 

u.p 

k/ 

2/ 

u.o 

1  k 

a  c 
P 

19H  ' 

•  J 

1 

2 

•  j 

•  j 

v  •  X 

x  .0 

1  U 

X  .H 

U  a 

1912  : 

.U 

.1 

^3 

.3 

.6 

1.0 

1.8 

U.5 

1913  : 

.2 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.7 

.6 

1.5 

3.7 

xyx**  j 

•  X 

#2 

2 

•j 

<: 

1 

•  X 

x.o 

U.l 

xyxp  « 

.k 

#2 

a 

_2 

.6 

u/ 

x.p 

1  8 

X  •  \J 

P  •  v 

E 

•  P 

#i 

.2 

'k 

B 
•  J 

Xi 

l.U 

2.0 

P  .  x 

xyX  (  « 

■  J 

■3 
•  j 

7 

XI 

2.1 

2*U 

6  1 

O.J 

1  Ql  A  « 

.k 

t\ 

_2 

•a 
.  j 

XI 

ZJ 

Q 

C  •  X 

u.u 

k 

t  A 

.  j 

B 
•  P 

.6 

1 

•  X 

c.  .U 

9  O 

8*0 

1  (VJft  * 
±yc\J 

2 

.  1 

•  J 

#k 

B 
•  P 

.  -L 

1  7 
X  .  f 

a.  U 

6  7 

1  QP1 
lryc.±. 

t  ]_ 

.k 

.6 

_4 

Ul 

ZJ 

1.2 

?  7 

p .  p 

1922 

.2 

is 

.5 

.5 

.1 

1-9 

2.6 

6.6 

1923 

.1 

.2 

.u 

.1+ 

A 

y 

i.5 

2.6 

5.5 

2 

^2 

B 

•  p 

B 
•  P 

,k 

1 

*  j. 

x.p 

a  0 

6.U 

XyO 

l 

^ 

.6 

•  P 

a 
.  j 

T 

1.8 

2.8 

U.J 

1 Qp£  < 

2 

"k 

C 
«  P 

k 

1^6 

c  .0 

6.1 

1  QP7 

•  X 

2 

.k 

#4 

2 

.  X 

C.J 

P  6 

c  .0 

6 

O.J 

1  qpA 

A 

#2 

tl( 

.u 

_k 

A 

1  7 
x.  1 

9  Q 

6.2 

xy^y 

0 
•c 

2 

'k 

2 

1  3 
X.J 

c.P 

s  a 
p.  j 

xyju 

•  X 

0 

l£ 

_k 

k 

\J 

x.y 

9  1 
c«x 

?•*♦ 

1  Q31 

xyjx 

•J 

'k 

b2 

2 

h/ 

1.6 

1  Q 

U  7 

1932 

.1 

.3 

!u 

i3 

i3 

i 

li? 

2.3 

5A 

1933 

.1 

.3 

.u 

.3 

.3 

% 

1.5 

2.3 

5.2 

1  Q3k 

xyjH 

1 

*  X 

•c 

.  p 

Q 
•  J 

a 
•  j 

X  •  0 

c  .X 

P.x 

1  Q3^ 

xyjp 

2 

.  p 

•  J 

•  5 

XI 

2  2 

<£.  J 

p-y 

xyjo 

0 

•  J 

E 
•P 

•  J 

.k 

XI 

1  ft 
X  .o 

1  Q 

x.y 

P  .H 

xyj  r 

2 

"3 
•  J 

#4 

0 
•  3 

A 

V 

2  2 

p  .0 

xyjo 

1 

*  X 

.  X 

1. 

•  *T 

a 

hi 
ZJ 

X  .D 

p  "P 

1  Q3Q 

xyjy 

•  j 

a 
•  j 

0 
•  j 

1 

•  JL 

C>  1 

■    .  -L 

P  S 
t  .P 

6.U 

•  X 

1 

>  X 

K 
•  *f 

kl 
ZJ 

2  0 

p  6 

6.0 

li/ 
zl 

0 

O 
■  c 

li 
•  H 

•  X 

r\ 

\j 

x  •  0 

1  fl 
X.O 

li  3 
j 

191*2 

0 

0 

.2 

.5 

0 

0 

1.3 

2.2 

U.2 

19^3 

.1 

V 

.2 

.U 

.1 

2.1 

3.0 

5.9 

2 

k 

#li 

2 

ZJ 

1.8 

a  n 

6  1 

xy**p 

2 

#  x 

^k 

a 
•  j 

2.0 

9  5 
c  .p 

6.0 

19^6 

2 

0 

iC 

c 
•  P 

9 
.  j 

•  X 

i/ 

1  k 

i  8 

X  ■  0 

Us 

1  Oil  7 

2 

#  j_ 

a 
•  j 

■5 

•  j 

#2 

XI 

O 

1  7 

X.  f 

a.  7 
j.  1 

I9U8 

A 

2 

•  P 

.J 

2_ 

XI 

.8 

1  O 

a.  0 

1  olio 

2 

2 

k 

•  X 

XI 

1  A 

1  8 

X  •  u 

U  i 

xypu 

•  xp 

•  xp 

•  PO 

ali 

.  XX 

•  vx 

X  .  vjo 

1  68 

U.06 

xypx 

•  XJ 

CI 

•  PJ- 

•y 

81 

•  OX 

1  70 

x.  a 

a.  81 
J  .ox 

1952 

.11 

.10 

.51 

.30 

.10 

.01 

.96 

1.73 

3.82 

1953 

.11 

.13 

•  U6 

.31 

.10 

2/ 

.8U 

1.80 

3.75 

1  ask 

1 0 

•Xc 

.  xu 

•  51 

T41 

Ol 

•  XU 

•  L/C 

•TP 

1  76 

X.  fO 

a  A7 

J.Of 

1  oss 

•  ±± 

.lU 

el 
•  P-l- 

30 

•  UX 

71 
•  IX 

i  7a 

X.  1 J 

3.6o 

xypo 

•  PJ 

3Q 

21 

•  Oc 

i  7=; 
x.  (P 

a*A8 
j  .00 

no 

n7 

•  UX 

rt7 

•  Of 

1  <^9 
A  .PC 

a  c7 
j.pf 

1QS8 

.  10 

.oU 

ao 

•  J7 

•  jP 

.06 

.01 

.66 

1  ^8 

X  .  JU 

9  QQ 

1QSQ 
X7P7 

.10 

.06 

•  UO 

•  jX 

f!7 

.01 

71 

1  58 

X  .  ?v 

<  ?U 

I96O 

.  10 

r»7 

.  **p 

.06 

.01 

.62 

1.U2 

a.  07 

196l 

0Q 

07 

'5/ 

*62 

l!60 

3.10 

1962 

.12 

.05 

.36 

.26 

.06 

.68 

1.U7 

3.00 

1963 

.08 

.06 

.37 

.30 

.05 

.58 

1.U9 

2.93 

196U 

.09 

.06 

.31 

.27 

.OU 

.66 

1.U5 

2.88 

1965 

•  09 

.06 

.31 

.33 

.05 

1 

.59 

1.53 

2.96 

1966 

.15 

.05 

.31 

.27 

.ok 

.5U 

1.6U 

3.00 

1967 

.10 

.0U 

.32 

.20 

.03 

.56 

1.52 

2.77 

1968  6/ 

:  .12 

.05 

.29 

.25 

.03 

.36 

l.Ul 

2.51 

1/  Production  begins  midyear .    Civilian  consumption  19U1  to  date.    Beginning  1959,  Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
2/  Pits-in  basis.  3/  Excludes  quantities  used  for  juice,    U/  Less  than  0.05  pounds         Less  than  0.005  pound. 
6/  Preliminary. 
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Table  9  . — Tree  nuts  (shelled  basis):    Per  capita  consumption,  crop  years,  191068  l/ 


Year 

Almonds 

: 

Pecans 

walnuts 

Macadamia 

.  utner  dj 

*           Urt  4-ol 

,  10WIX 

1910  ! 

0.17 

0.07 

0.01 

0.30 

0.19 

0.7 

1911  : 

.15 

.05 

.01 

.31 

in 

.26 

.8 

1912  : 

.17 

.06 

.01 

.28 

.16 

.7 

1913  : 

.16 

.07 

.01 

.31 

— - 

.29 

.8 

1914  ! 

.16 

.07 

.01 

.28 

1 

.19 

.7 

1915  ! 

.17 

.05 

3/ 

.35 

.21 

.8 

1916  ; 

.22 

.07 

.01 

.35 

-m  ,. 

.13 

.8 

1917  ! 

.23 

.10 

i/ 

.28 

.18 

.8 

1918  ! 

•  29 

.06 

3/ 

.25 

.16 

.8 

1919  ; 

.33 

.15. 

.24 

.^9 

1 

.23 

1.4 

1920  i 

.20 

.07 

.04 

.31 

.36 

1.0 

1921  : 

•  31 

.11 

.16 

.^9 

.36 

1.4 

1922  ! 

.29 

.11 

.05 

.44 

-  _m 

.34 

1.2 

1923  : 

.30 

.12 

•  19 

.42 

II-, 

.39 

1.4 

1924 

.26 

.07 

.13 

.48 



.35 

1.3 

1925  ! 

.23 

.10 

.17 

.51 

.29 

1.3 

1926 

.26 

.08 

.30 

.37 

.35 

1.4 

1927 

.24 

.10 

.11 

.51 

.14 

1.1 

1928  : 

.26 

.09 

.21 

.38 

.30 

1.2 

1929 

.20 

.06 

.16 

.44 

1  , 

.23 

1.1 

1930  ! 

.21 

.06 

.17 

.33 

.29 

1.1 

1931 

.17 

.04 

.26 

.32 

— 

.33 

1.1 

1932 

.14 

.05 

.20 

.36 



.27 

1.0 

1933 

.12 

.03 

.23 

.26 

1 

.25 

.9 

1934 

.11 

.03 

.17 

.33 



.35 

1.0 

1935 

.17 

.04 

.36 

.34 

___ 

.44 

1.4 

1936 

.16 

.05 

.17 

.28 

___ 

.47 

1.1 

1937 

.19 

.03 

.30 

.38 

— 

.46 

1.4 

1938 

.  .ik 

.03 

.21 

.32 

•  ^9 

1.2 

1939 

.21 

.05 

.27 

.38 

.45 

1.4 

19l»0 

t  .12 

.03 

.35 

•  32 

.55 

1.4 

1941 

!  .09 

.04 

.35 

.42 

.40 

1.3 

1942 

i  .22 

.03 

.23 

.35 

.14 

1.0 

19*3 

!  .23 

.05 

.38 

.38 

— 

.07 

1.1 

1944 

:  .35 

.10 

.41 

.42 



.16 

1.4 

19*5 

:  .3k 

.11 

.37 

.38 



.2k 

1.4 

1946 

:  .36 

.14 

.20 

.38 

— - 

.40 

1.5 

19V7 

:  .30 

.08 

.31 

.34 



.45 

1.5 

1948 

:  .29 

.08 

.44 

.39 

.50 

1.7 

19U9 

:  .30 

.10 

.31 

.49 

1 

.53 

1.7 

1950 

!  .32 

.06 

.30 

.37 

___ 

.57 

1.6 

1951 

!  .26 

.08 

.36 

.43 

>h9 

1.6 

1952 

:  .28 

.09 

.38 

.46 

.50 

1.7 

1953 

!  .25 

.06 

.46 

.33 

— 

.50 

1.6 

1954 

:  .24 

.07 

.33 

•  39 

rQ 
.58 

1.6 

1955 

:  .23 

.07 

.26 

.35 

•59 

1.5 

1956 

:  .19 

.05 

.35 

.33 

.k9 

1.4 

1957 

:  .2k 

.07 

.37 

•  32 

.59 

1.6 

1958 

l  .20 

.07 

.37 

.36 

.57 

1.6 

1959 

:  .27 

.08 

.30 

.36 

0.01 

.52 

1.5 

i960 

I  .30 

.07 

.36 

.32 

.01 

.52 

1.6 

1961 

:  .28 

.07 

.44 

.30 

.01 

.53 

1.6 

1962 

:  .27 

.05 

.27 

.32 

.01 

.56 

\'l 

1903 

>  .22 

.05 

.45 

.32 

.01 

.54 

1.0 

196U 

5  .27 

.05 

.43 

.32 

.01 

.54 

1.6 

1965 

:  .28 

.06 

.52 

.32 

.01 

.54 

1.7 

1966 

:  .30 

.07 

.39 

.35 

.01 

.53 

1.7 

1967 

:  .31 

.07 

.43 

.34 

.01 

.58 

1.7 

1968  y 

:  .33 

.07 

.40 

.31 

.01 

.66 

1.8 

1/  Crop  year  beginning  July  of  year  indicated.    Civilian  per  capita  consumption  beginning  1941. 
Beginning  1959,  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.    2/  Includes  the  following  nuts:    Brazil,  pignolia, 
pistachios,  chestnuts,  cashews,  and  miscellaneous.    3/  Less  than  0.005  pound,    kj  Preliminary. 
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Table  10. — Apples,  commercial  crops  l/:     Production  by  varieties, 
United  States,  average  1962-66,  annual  1967-68 


Variety 

Average 
1962-66 

i  1967  \ 

1968 

v  ax  ic  ujf 

Average 
1962-66 

:  1967  i 

1968 

-Million  pounds-  - 

-Million  pounds-  - 

Summer: 

Winter,  cont'd- 

Gravenstein 

111.6 

3*+.0 

162. 1+ 

Cortland 

152.U 

1U8.0 

115.0 

Other  summer 

103.0 

87.7 

91.1 

Delicious 

1,568.1+ 

1,1+52.3 

1,383.2 

Total 

21U.6 

121.7 

253.5 

Golden  delicious 

5H+.6 

636.5 

631.O 

Mcintosh 

709.1+ 

691.  h 

61+5.2 

Fall: 

Northern  Spy 

13*+.  6 

15*+. 1 

117.9 

Grimes  Golden 

38.8 

25.0 

26.2 

R.  I.  Greening 

1UI.5 

128.lt 

100.1+ 

Jonathan 

U06.7 

327.0 

359.6 

Rome  Beauty 

1+1+5.2 

1+1+7.9 

1+38.0 

Wealthy 

1+8.1+ 

36.8 

1+2.7 

Stayman 

283.5 

197.8 

231+.2 

Other  fall 

7h.o 

6U.9 

61.7 

Wine sap 

31+8.2 

2U9.O 

262.9 

Total 

567.9 

1+53.7 

1+20.2 

Yellow  Newtown  2/ 

193.7 

168.0 

171.1+ 

York  Imperial 

292.2 

271.3 

312.3 

Winter: 

Other  winter 

2U1.9 

209.2 

209.7 

Baldwin 

81+. 7 

66.2 

69.6 

Total 

5,H+7.6 

U  ,81+9.7 

1+, 710.1 

Ben  Davis  and  Gano 

37.5 

29.6 

19.3 

Total  all  varieties 

5,930.1 

5, *+25.1 

5,»+53.8 

1/  Estimates  of  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in  commercial  orchards  of  100 
or  more  bearing  age  trees.  Data  include  small  quantities  of  mature  fruit  not  harvested  and  excess  cul- 
lage  of  harvested  fruit  not  included  in  data  in  table  12.    2/  Albemarle  Pippin. 


Table  11.  — Apples:    End  of  month  cold  storage  holdings,  1962  to  date 


Year  : 

Jan.  : 

Feb.  : 

Mar.  : 

Apr.  : 

May  • 

June 

:  July  : 

Aug.  : 

Sept.  : 

Oct.  : 

Nov.  : 

Dec . 

 Million 

1962  : 

2I+.9 

17.2 

10.1 

5-3 

1.6 

.3 

.2 

.3 

15.0 

51.9 

1+1+.5 

35.5 

1963  : 

25.5 

18.0 

11.1 

5.9 

2.0 

.7 

.2 

.2 

lU.8 

59.1 

1+9.2 

1+0.2 

196I+ 

30.0 

20.1+ 

11+.1+ 

6.2 

2.1+ 

.7 

.3 

.3 

17.1 

55.9 

1+8.7 

39-5 

1965 

30.5 

22.1 

ll+.O 

8.2 

3.5 

1.5 

.7 

.1+ 

22.6 

56.1+ 

50.3 

38.8 

1966 

29.1 

20.1 

12.3 

6.6 

2.6 

.1+ 

.3 

.6 

16.8 

55.3 

1+8.5 

38.6 

1962-66  av. 

28.0 

19.6 

12.1+ 

6.1+ 

2.1+ 

.7 

.3 

.1+ 

17.3 

55-7 

1+8.2 

38.5 

 Billion 

1967 

1.26 

•  97 

.66 

•  39 

•  19 

.05 

.02 

.01 

.60 

2.35 

2.00 

1.5U 

1968 

1.11 

.81 

.50 

.28 

.11 

.03 

.01 

.01 

•  91 

2.30 

I.98 

1.57 

1969 

1.19 

.85 

.55 

.31 

.11+ 

.01+ 

.01 

Note:    Prior  to  1967,  holdings  were  reported  on  bushel  basis;  net  weight  of  bushel  of  apples  ranges 
from  1+0-50  lbs. 
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Table  12  .—Apples,  commercial  crop:     Production,  I967  , 
1968,  and  indicated  1969 


State 
and 
area 

1967 

;    1968  ; 

Indicated 
1969 

State 
and 
area 

1967 

!  1968 

:  Indicated 
:  1969 

-Million  pound 

s-  -  - 

-Million  pounds   - 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 

67.3 
55.U 

i»a.i 
98.0 

h.5 

66.0 
U6.0 
36.3 
89.3 
k.8 

70.0 
142.0 
36.0 
90.0 
U.2 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

I49.8 
13.0 
10.3 
29.8 
6.8 

63.0 
22. 14 
15.U 
59-2 
15.9 

62.0 
19.3 
15.0 
59.2 
16.0 

Connecticut 
New  York 

Uk.9 
950.2 

U7.9 
830.0 

I47.O 
880.0 

N.  Central 

9I46.I 

1.015.5 

1,211.5 

New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

111.3 
359-0 

100.5 
390.0 

110.0 

510.0 

Kentucky 

16.  U 

19.1 

21.5 

N.  Atlantic 

1,738.7 

1,610.8 

1.789.2 

Tennessee 
Arkansas 

7.3 
8.5 

10. 14 
7.1 

8.9 
8.3 

Delaware 

13.5 

10.8 

1U.0 

S.  Central 

32.2 

36.6 

38.7 

Maryland 
Virginia 

71.3 
363.0 

57.5 
U13.0 

72.0 
U65.0 

Total  Central 

978.3 

1,052.1 

1,250.2 

West  Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

228.lt 
166.1 
M 

220.8 
I69.8 

8.6 

2140.0 
250.0 
8.0 

Idaho 
Colorado 

70.6 
22.9 

28.0 
7U.0 

105.0 
83.0 

S.  Atlantic 

8U7.2 

880.5 

1,0149.0 

New  Mexico 
Utah 

U.3 
20.9 

36.5 
17.6 

30.0 
22.0 

Total  Eastern 

2.585.9 

2. U91. 3 

2.838.2 

Washington 
Oregon 

1,2140.0 
1214.0 

1,025.0 
87.0 

1,550.0 
II46.O 

California 

3148.0 

620.0 

520.0 

Ohio 
Indiana 

101.7 
7U.8 

130.0 
58.O 

150.0 
85.0 

Western 

1.830.7 

1,888.1 

2^1456.0 

Illinois 
Michigan 

10I4.9 
555.0 

96.6 
555.0 

105.0 
700.0 

United  States 

5,39^9 

5.U31.5 

6,5l4l4.l4 

1/  Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in  commercial  orchards  of  100  or 
more  bearing  age  trees. 


Table  13  .—Pears:    Production  by  States  and  Pacific  Coast,  variety  composition, 
1967,  I968,  and  indicated  1969 


State 

1967 

':     1968  ! 

Indicated 
1969 

Pacific 
Coast 

1967 

':       1968  1 

Indicated 
1969 

 Tons  

■  -  -Tons-  - 

Connecticut 

1,880 

1,600 

2,000 

Washington: 

Bartlett 

90,800 

97,500 

714,000 

New  York 

17,200 

9,300 

16,500 

Other 

142,970 

I4l4,0l40 

35,000 

Pennsylvania 

2,600 

3,250 

3,200 

Total 

133.770 

Il4l,5l40 

109,000 

Michigan 

21,000 

11,000 

35,000 

Oregon: 

Idaho 

1,900 

700 

2,100 

Bartlett 

71,000 

144,000 

714,000 

Other 

80,000 

149,000 

92,000 

Colorado 

1,500 

5,700 

7,800 

Total 

151.000 

93.000 

166,000 

Utah 

U,130 

6,300 

5,1400 

California: 

Washington 

133,770 

ll4l,5!40 

109,000 

Bartlett 

loU.ooo 

322,000 

3U5,000 

Other 

13,000 

22,000 

21,000 

Oregon 

151,000 

93,ooo 

166,000 

Total 

117,,  000 

3l4l4A000 

366,000 

California 

117,000 

31414,000 

366,000 

3  States: 

Bartlett 

265,800 

U63.500 

1493,000 

United  States 

1451,980 

616,390 

713,000 

Other 

135,970 

115,0140 

1148,000 

Total 

1*01,770 

578,5>40 

6141,000 
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Table    lk. — Peaches:    Production,  I967,  1968,  and  indicated  1969 


State 

!  1967 

!         1968  . 

Indicated 
1909 

1/4  114            T^rtnw^  0 

("1     FbwI  ir     C  -f  Q  4" O  f  • 

y  rjturxy  oiaues. 

,                            •  v 

77  ft 

1  1  .o 

(9«u 

boutn  Carolina 

►               171  n 

\                                                        ±    {   ±  oV 

)i/V1  A 

lU*5  1 

-L*t^  •  -L 

P3k  «? 

91  ft  ft 

Alabama 

50.0 

39.0 

50.0 

mis sissippi 

17  S 

IP  s 

17  c 
-L(  «P 

Arkansas 

52.0 

36.4 

U5.0 

Louisiana 

9-0 

7.3 

8.5 

Oklahoma 

10.1 

10.0 

12.0 

Texas 

?8  8 

3ft  P 

3ft  ft 

louaj.  y  0 wiues 

SP3  S 

ftk7  7 

ftft9  ft 

cp  iiaxe  braces: 

New  Hampshire 

'  y 

0.8 

0.1 

Massachusetts 

0.1 

2.9 

2.6 

r\  DO  Ue    X  S  loDQ 

c 
.  0 

7 

uonnec oicut 

« 0 

6  p 

O.c 

f,  3 

O.J 

new  lorK 

ft  0 

1  ft  ft 

py  0  \j 

1  ftft  S 

1  PS  ft 

'Damvi  0^      iron  A  A 

rciui  sy  x van  x  a 

3ft  k 

1  ft£  1 

1  Pft  ft 

Ohio 

10.0 

15.0 

28.0 

xncixana 

7  P 

S  R 

1  S  ft 

IXllIlOl  B 

P7  7 

16  ft 

p6  0 

PU.  U  ILL  {^cul 

68  <? 

3k  5 

1  PS  ft 

VH  cfi.oiii*4  < 

J-P  •*» 

18  O 

21  6 

K*  A_nsA.fi  • 

3  6 

6.2 

Q  S 

Delaware 

2A 

3.5 

k.o 

Maryland 

ft  0 
O.e 

pp  ft 

virginia        .  ; 

Oil  ^ 

«;ft  ft 

SP  ft 

west  Virginia 

ClaO 

P7  k 

i\ en  lucky 

1                ift  9 

17  S 

O  1 

7 

xuano 

IP  1 

o.p 

1  S  ft 

Colorado  ; 

O.J 

Jl.O 

3"1;  ft 

u  uan  ; 

i 3  ft 

1  6  ft 

1  S  ft 

Washington  j 

M.3 

27.0 

10.0 

Oregon 

n  ft 

ft 

1  k  ft 

California:  : 

Clingstone 

1,376.0 

1,708.0 

1,778.0 

U12.0 

500.0 

k80.0 

Total  California 

1,788.0 

2,208.0 

2,258.0 

Total  25  States 

2^161.4 

2.7U3.0 

2,981.3 

United  States  : 

2,684.9 

3,590.7 

3,783.3 

1/  Ifegligible. 
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Table  15. — Cherries:    Production  by  type*,  12  States,  1967,  1968, 

and  indicated  1969 


Sweet 

Tart 

All  varieties 

State 

:  indi- 

Indi- 

Indi- 

1967 

I90O 

cated 

1967 

:  1900 

cated 

1967 

:  1900 

cated 

:  1969 

:  1969 

:  1969 

■  —Tons— 

—  — 

— 

-  -Tons- 

—  — 

— 

—  — Tons— 

—  — 

new  iorK 

a,  300 

4,900 

22,100 

14, 300 

xp,puu 

26,400 

19,200 

Pennsylvania 

1  Aftn 
1,009 

1,100  ' 

1,000 

7,500 

11,000 

1,200 

0,509 

12,100 

unio 

pOO 

1  OA/I 

1,300 

800 

500 

1,300 

800 

ru.CEu.gtUi 

17,500 

23,000 

44,000 

1 AA  AAA 

115,000 

Ol,500 

122,000 

130,000 

Wisconsin 

O,ouu 

<C  AAA 

otooo 

2,500 

O,000 

o,000 

2,500 

■fc  MMfc  4-  A  "A  A 

Monuuia 

2,721* 

1,300 

200 

2,724 

1,300 

200 

Idaho 

2,619 

1,100 

2,700 

1,100 

384 

950 

3,719 

1,484 

3,650 

Colorado 

11  A 

JJ.U 

AAA 

T  AAA 
XyVOU 

i^AA 

1,000 

1,900 

!  O00 

2,000 

2,900 

U  LEUl 

3,200 

7,700 

3,300 

7,100 

4,700 

6,700 

10,300 

12,400 

10,000 

Washington 

23,500 

11,900 

21,000 

1,100 

320 

700 

24,600 

12,220 

21,700 

Oregon 

:  39,000 

15,700 

28,000 

:  3,900 

1,100 

5,500 

:  42,900 

16,800 

33,500 

California 

17,000 

25,000 

28,000 

•  17,000 

25,000 

28,000 

12  States 

110,153 

90,889 

115,300 

88,290 

137,404 

160,550 

•198,443 

228,293 

275,850 

Table  16.— -Grapes:    Production  in  principal  States, 
1967,  1968,  and  indicated  1969 


State 

1967 

!  1968  ; 

Indi- 
cated 

1969 

State  and 
variety 

1967 

I    1968  ; 

Indi- 
cated 

1969 

-  -Tons-  - 

-  -Tons-  - 

New  York 

158,000 

116,000 

120,000 

Arkansas 

7,100 

8,500 

9,000 

New  Jersey 

1,040 

870 

1,200 

Pennsylvania 

46,500 

37,400 

35,000 

: Arizona 

14,300 

13,600 

13,800 

Washington 

73,600 

73,500 

70,000 

Ohio  : 

15,500 

IS, 000 

15,000 

California: 

Michigan 

!  39,000 

23,000 

50,000 

:  Wine 

630,000 

650,000 

770,000 

Table 

435,000 

470,000 

550,000 

Missouri 

:  900 

3,750 

4,000 

Raisin 

1,635,000 

2,135,000 

2,200,000 

Dried  2/ 

181,000 

262,000 

North  Carolina 

1,600 

2,000 

2,300 

Not  dried 

884,000 

1,025,000 

South  Carolina 

•  3,450 

4,000 

4,000 

:  All 

•2r700.0O0 

3.255.000 

^SPO.OOO 

Georgia 

1,200 

1,420 

1,300 

United  States 

3,062,190 

3,549,040 

3,8U5,600 

1/  Dried  Basis:  1  ton  of  raisins  is  equivalent  to  4.24  tons  of  fresh  grapes  for  1968  and  4.15 
tons  for  1967. 
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Table  19.— Prunes  and  plums:    Production  In  principal  States, 
1967,  1968,  and  indicated  I969 


Crop 
and 
State 

1967 

1968 

Indicated 

1969 

Prunes  and  plums:  1/ 
Michigan 
Idaho 

Washington 
Oregon 

Total  k  States  : 

Dried  prunes:  2/ 
California 

Plums: 

California 

United  States 

15,000                         13,000  ll+,000 
16,172                          6,»+80  .  18,000 
11,300                             9,800  19,000 
30,500                            11,000  23,500 

72,972                            W,2B0  71+1500 

l61+,000                          153,000  130,000 

95,000                          106,000  60,000 

577,972                          528,780  1+59,500 

1/  Mostly  prunes,  however,  estimates  include  small  quantities  of  plums  in  all  States.  2/  In 
California  the  drying  ratio    is  approximately  2.\  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 


Table  20.— Tree  nuts:    Production  in  principal  States, 
1967,  1968,  and  indicated  1969 


Crop 

:  Indi-  :: 

Crop 

:  Indi- 

and 

:  1967 

1968    :  cated  :: 

and 

:     1967  : 

1968 

:  cated 

State 

:1969  1/:: 

State 

:  1969 

Pecans: 


  -Tons-   


North  Carolina  ! 

950 

1+00 

South  Carolina  ; 

2,850 

800 

Georgia  : 

27,500 

21,000  : 

Florida  ; 

1,950 

3,100 

Alabama 

ll+,000 

15,750  : 

Mississippi 

8,500 

5,500 

Arkansas 

l+,500 

1,200  : 

Louisiana 

10,750 

8,250 

Oklahoma 

26,500 

750 

Texas 

17,000 

31+,  500 

New  Mexico 

1,U50 

5,000 

Total 

115 T 950 

Q6r250 

Improved 

varieties  2/ 

52,100 

1+7,365 

Wild  and  seedling 

63,850 

1+8,885 

Almonds: 
California 

Filberts: 
Oregon 
Washington 
2  States 
Walnuts: 
English: 
California 
Oregon 
2  States 

Macadam! a  nuts: 
Hawaii 

Total  5  tree 
nuts 


-  -  -Tons-  -  - 


76,600     7l+,5O0  108,000 


7,000       7,000  7,200 
51+0  600  550 


7,51+0 

7,600 

7,750 

7i+,ooo 
2,1+00 

92,000 

3,600 

100,000 

3.800 

76rl+00 

Q5r600 

103,800 

3,986 

5,221+ 

n.a. 

280,1+76  279,171+ 


1/  Available  September  10.    2/  Budded,  grafted,  or  topworked  varieties. 
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Table  17.— Strawberries:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 
1967,  1968,  and  indicated  1969  1/ 


Acreage 

Yield  per 

acre 

Production 

Season 

Indi-  ; 

;  Indi- 

Indi- 

1967 

!  1968  ; 

cated 

1967 

;  1968 

cated 

.:  1967 

!  1968  ; 

cated 

1969  ; 

:  1969 

1969 

m  — 

-1,000  acres-  -  - 

-  — 

-1,000  pounds-  -  - 

-  -Million  pounds-  - 

Strawberries:  : 

Winter 

2.0 

1.7 

8.8 

O.0 

A  1 

9.1* 

IT  C 
I7.6 

15.2 

>  16.0 

Spring 

8.0 

ft  a 
0.0 

Q  1. 
0.4 

26.1 

33.7 

32.0 

r>nQ  ft 
200.0 

oflr>  ft 

2^8,8 

Early  spring 

k.k 

i*.o 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

13.3 

12.1 

10.2 

Mid-spring: 

Illinois 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

2.7 

2.2 

2.7 

*.0 

3.3 

1*.0 

Missouri 

.8 

0 
•  O 

.7 

2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 

Maryland 

.8 

.7 

Q 
•  O 

2.9 

H.O 

3.0 

2.3 

2.0 

2.2 

Virginia 

l.l* 

1.2 

3.0 

3.1* 

2.8 

**.2 

•*.H 

North  Carolina 

2.0 

1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

3.1 

2.5 

)i  A 

5.9 

Kentucky 

1.0 

1.0 

•9 

3.0 

2.9 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

2.8 

Tennessee 

2.1* 

1.7 

1.2 

2.8 

2.5 

2.5 

6.7 

*.2 

3.0 

Alabama 

.6 

c 
.0 

2.0 

1.9 

2/ 

1.3 

1.1 

Arkansas 

2.6 

2.3 

2.1 

3.0 

2.5 

2.9 

7.0 

5.0 

6.1 

Oklahoma 

•9 

 i2 — 

•? 

U.o 

•*.o 

ii  ft 

3.6 

3.0 

ii  0 

*-3. 

Group  total 

11*.  0 

,  ..^f6,,  - 

11 .0 

2T8 

 2*8. 

2.9 

 39,1 

 55  n  

— 3s«a_ 

— 

Late  spring: 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Maine 

.k 

.3 

3.3 

2.8 

1.2 

.8 

Massachusetts 

.1* 

u 

•*» 

k.3 

O  Q 

J.  1 

A.O 

1  A 

Connecticut 

.k 

.3 

k 

3.0 

2.5 

i/ 

1.0 

.8 

New  York 

2.U 

2.0 

1.8 

2.7 

3.0 

3.0 

6.5 

6.0 

New  Jersey 

2.U 

2.1 

2.0 

3.8 

i*.i 

5.0 

9.1 

8.6 

10.0 

Pennsylvania 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

5.0 

l*.8 

1*.2 

Ohio 

1.5 

1.1* 

1.3 

3.2 

2.5 

3.3 

1*.8 

3.5 

U.3 

Indiana 

:  1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1*.2 

k.3 

3.3 

1*.6 

»*.7 

3.6 

Michigan 

6.8 

6.5 

6.U 

h.3 

l*.l 

U.7 

26.6 

30.1 

Wisconsin 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

2.6 

2.1* 

2.7 

r, 

H.3 

M 

Washington 

:  5.6 

5.3 

U.2 

6.1* 

7.2 

5.6 

35.8 

38.2 

23.5 

Oregon 

:  lU.O 

12.6 

12.7 

6.5 

5.6 

5-3 

91.0 

70.6 

67.3 

Group  Total 

:  38,6 

*■* 

33.2 

 ?A. 

—  JLs. 

1*.6 

I9»f9 

169.? 

All  States 

!  67.0 

62.6 

57.6 

7.1 

8.1* 

8.U 

U73.6 

522.9 

1*81.5 

1/  Includes  processing.    2/  Estimates  discontinued.    Note:  Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  doe  to 

rounding. 


Table  18.— Cranberries:    Production  in  principal  States, 
1967,  1968,  and  preliminary  1969 


State 

1967 

i  1968 

Preliminary 

1969 

Massachusetts 
New  Jersey 
Wisconsin 
Washington 
Oregon 

573,000 
157,000 
1*70,000 
139,000 
65,300 

660,000 
155,000 
1*38,000 
163,000 
51,800 

800,000 
11*7,000 

1*86,000 
130,000 
60,000 

5  States 

l,l*0l*,300 

1,1*67,800 

1,623,000 
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Table  21  . — Citrus  fruits:     Production,  average  1962-66,  annual  I966, 
1967  and  indicated  1968  l/ 


Crop  and  State 


Indicated 
1968 


Oranges: 

Early,  Midseason  and 
Navel  varieties:  3/ 


-1,000  boxes  2/- 


Hal i  fnrni a 

■1  /  ,  H-UU 

Q    "5  AH 

18,700 

»             h-O  9  X4U 

inn 

69,700 

Texas 

OO? 

1,700 

07n 

2,800 

.       X  -  .  lJl 

)  1  /     Q.1  0 

fi<n 
OOO 

AAn 

1,100 

93 , 160 

92^300 

V  u.LLIlL  ia  . 

Pal i f nrni 

J-  r  j  jhu 

c.\)  ,  uuu 

XU  j xuu 

oc  nnn 

r  j-VL  j-U-cL 

42 , 9^0 

66 , 300 

Jin  l  nn 

6l,000 

307 

1,100 

A^n 

1.700 

flyii  7  on  a 
/IX  X  ZiUIld- 

1,690 

3,050 

0  oJj  n 

3,050 

:  62,317 

90,1+50 

"    "    "  lift 

9!,550 

nil   ui  cLil^C  0  • 

UciXXI  OxilXd. 

~¥7  linn 

in  )  1  nn 

43,700 

TP  n  oyi  rl  a 
1  1UI  XU.GL 

8q  oUo 

i 3q  son 

t  nn  c;nn 

130, fOO 

Texas 

i  n<^p 

0  firm 

i  Ann 
_L  j  OUU 

l+,500 

rll  X  ZfUllcL 

d.  )J\)ci 

"5  oi  n 

^  i  on 



i fi^  fiin 

i  oli  Aon 

ui  apci.  x  ui  u  ■ 

rXuriClcl,  all 

■DO  OliO 

£*nn 

40,200 

OCCuiCoo 

23,0^0 

30,100 

o"3  7nn 

ofi  nrin 

Pink 

8.020 

11,500 

9,1+00 

11,000 

White 

lU,120 

18  600 

1  ix  ^OO 

XH"  y  J\J\J 

1 7  ono 

Other 

JLj  ,  ?ou 

9,200 

12 ,200 

XC  Ado 

5  600 

0  finn 

0 ,  1  uu 

ivL  X^tJIict 

p  6op 

i  £fin 

Jj  ftu 

5    1  AA 

3,J-00 

v^ctXXX  UI  I IX  J.  5     d.  J  L 

q  noo 

)i  £on 
4-,  0^:0 

p  ,OUU 

Desert  Valleys 

2  336 

2.700 

p  opn 

3  POO 

Other  areas 

1,81+0 

2,300 

1  ,800 

Total  grapefruit 

1+2,512 

55,880 

1+1+.060 

55^000 

Lemons : 

California 

11+ ,360 

15,100 

13,600 

13,000 

Arizona 

1.621+ 

2,810 

 2*250  

3,600 

Total  lemons 

15,9oU 

17,910 

16,850 

16.600 

Lime  s : 

Florida 

W+9 

1+20 

720 

700 

Tanegelos: 

1,800 

Florida 

1,130 

1,700 

1,800 

Tangerines : 

Florida 

3,71+0 

5,600 

2,800 

l+,300 

Arizona 

101+ 

200 

150 

320 

California 

370 

600 

560 

700 

Total  tangerines 

1+,211+ 

6,1+00 

3,510 

5.320 

Temples : 

!  3,7^0 

Florida 

5,000 

U,500 

l+,500 

l/  The  crop  year  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  completion  of  harvest  the  fol- 
lowing year.    Includes  quantities  not  harvested,  or  harvested  but  not  utilized,  on  account  of  economic 
conditions,  and  quantities  donated  to  charity.    2/  Net  content  of  box  varies.    Approximate  averages  are 
as  follows:     Oranges  -  California  and  Arizona,  75  lbs.;  other  States,  90  lbs.;  Grapefruit  -  California, 
Desert  Valleys,  and  Arizona,  61+  lbs.;  other  California  areas,  67  lbs.;  Florida  85  lbs.  and  Texas  80  lbs. 
Lemons  -  76  lbs.;  Limes  -  80  lbs.;  Tangelos  -  90  lbs.;  Tangerines  -  California  and  Arizona,  75  lbs.; 
Florida,  95  lbs.;  and  Temples  -  90  lbs.    3/  Navel  and  Miscellaneous  varieties  in  California  and  Arizona. 
Early  and  Midseason  varieties  in  Florida  and  Texas,  including  small  quantities  of  tangerines  in  Texas. 
k/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines  prior  to  the  I96U-65  season.     5/  Includes  small  quantities 
from  Louisiana  crop  no  longer  estimated. 
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Table  22.— Canned  fruit:    Pack  and  stocks,  1968/69  and  earlier  seasons 


Pack 

Stocks 

Canners 

Distributors 

Commodity  : 

1966  ; 

1967  i 

1968  ; 

June  1, 

June  1,  ] 

July  1,  1 

June  1,' 

June  1,] 

July  1, 

1968  : 

±909 

1969 

1968  '; 

1969  ! 

1969 

i. 

000 

1,000 

-actual  

2U/2^'s 

cases 

Canned  fruits: 

Apple  s 

3  onh. 

1  3fip 

3,316 

1,704 

1  oi  0 

1,728 

440 

415 

377 

Applesauce 

1  1  Jlpl 
±1  ,HOX 

±3,005 

14,119 

5,090 

5,004 

4,722 

1,528 

1,617 

1,550 

Apricots 

s  m  ft 

•*■,<:  J.3 

U,513 

2/970 

n.a. 

475 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Cherries,  tart 

992 

(Oh 

1,132 

32  • 

T  \tr7 

147 

100 

126 

201 

191 

Cherries ,  sweet 

\J\J  ( 

ft^O 
0>e 

531 

180 

n.a. 

165 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Citrus  sections  1/ 

0  cAo 
3,50c 

«=,59o 

2,550 

1,342 

1,1W 

821 

3/324 

3/333 

3/340 

Cranberries 

3,503 

3,533 

3,768 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Mixed  fruits  hj 

17,121 

*l  It     OT  o 

14,319 

17,877 

3,129 

3,700 

n.a. 

4,457 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Peaches: 

Total  ex.  spiced 

o<£   1  oil 

^o,543 

35,855 

4,133 

7,53° 

n.a. 

4,7^0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

California  only 

29,867 

3,051 

S  6^7 
?)UJ  ( 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Freestone 

3,8lU 

3,307 

3,986 

962 

1,562 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Pears 

11,040 

5,756 

10,262 

1,440 

2,78U 

n.a. 

1,056 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Pineapples  (Hawaii) 

16,739 

16,378 

16,464 

5,757 

5,864 

1,783 

1,896 

1,915 

Plums  and  Prunes 

1,488 

1,858 

731 

518 

251 

n.a. 

242 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1/  Includes  grapefruit  sections,  citrus  salad  and  orange  sections.    2/  California  only.    3/  Grapefruit 
sections,    hj  Includes  fruit  cocktail,  fruits  for  salad  and  mixed  fruits.    5/  Purple  plums  only.  n.a. 
means  "not  available." 


Canners'  stock  and  pack  data  from  National  Canners  Association,  Florida  Canners  Association,  and 
Pineapple  Growers  Association  of  Hawaii.    Distributors'  stocks  from  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  23. — Canned  fruit  juices:    Pack  and  stocks,  1968/69  and  earlier  seasons 


Commodity 

Pack 

Stocks 

1966/67: 

1967/68; 

I968/69; 

Canner  1/ 
August  1 

Distributors 
July  1 

1967  1 

1968  : 

1969 

1967  ; 

1968  ; 

1969 

1,000 

1,000 

-actual-  - 

24/2' s 

cases 

Canned  juices: 

Apple 

8,889 

8,726 

9,365 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Blended  orange  and 

grapefruit 

3,738 

2,187 

2/2,295 

1,187 

819 

744 

331 

275 

265 

Grapefruit 

20,991 

15,826  '< 

V15,960 

6,457 

5,778 

4,233 

959 

882 

1,132 

Orange 

16,341 

10,414  2/11,386 

3,832 

2,534 

3,320 

915 

774 

780 

Tangerine 

156 

49 

92 

73 

18 

41 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Pineapple 

15,034 

15,08l 

13,954 

3/4,744 

3/5,690 

1,092 

875 

776 

Pineapple  concentrate, 

11,033 

6,965 

9,825 

3/5,966 

2/5,209 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

s.8.  basis 

1/  Canners*  stocks  of  citrus  juices  are  Florida  only.  2/  Florida  pack  only  through  August  2. 
3/July  1  stocks. 


Canners'  stock  and  pack  from  National  Canners  Association,  Florida  Canners  Association,  and  Pineapple 
Growers  Association  of  Hawaii.    Distributors'  stocks  from  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  24.— Frozen  fruits  and  berries:     Packs  and  cold  storage  holdings, 

1968  and  earlier  seasons 


Commodity 

Pack 

Stocks 

1966 

:      1967  : 

1968  : 

1967 

July  31 

19O0 

1969 

Apples  and  applesauce 

94,352 

97,634 

117,218 

41,092 

51,843 

67,194 

Apricots 

:  16,172 

13,349 

14,293 

17,602 

17,033 

15,589 

Cherries,  tart 

87,367 

97,792 

141,515 

1+9,999 

53  144 

88  o?i 

Cherries,  sweet 

:  3,278 

3,332 

1,287 

Grapes 

6,712 

8,490 

21,544 

5,624 

4,731 

3,449 

Peaches 

:  65,190 

73,358 

82,035 

15,177 

27,550 

32,591 

Plums 

5,355 

9,939 

7,371 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

Prunes 

259 

555 

ll 

ii 

ll 

Purees,  noncitrus 

20,264 

12,626 

20,527 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Blackberries  2/ 

25,875 

24,991 

26,827 

28,266 

17,826 

11,085 

Blueberries 

35,403 

31,828 

27,750 

19,813 

21,299 

17,875 

Boysenberries 

:  9,165 

8,433 

8,953 

16,746 

13,818 

9,795 

Raspberries,  black 

:  3,465 

3,711 

2,966 

5,298 

3,089 

4,757 

Raspberries,  red 

:  31,575 

27,394 

23,078 

42,241 

31,513 

26,746 

Strawberries 

236,1+92 

213,340 

213,275 

215,589 

200,962 

190,696 

Other  fruits  and  berries 

22,646 

15,041 

19,8l8 

50,507 

^9.233 

46,745 

Total 

:  663,570 

641,813 

728,457 

507,954 

492,041 

515,443 

1/  Included  with  "other  fruits  and  berries." 
2/  Include  olallieberries. 

Pack  data  from  the  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers.    Stocks  from  Statistical 


Reporting  Service. 


Table  25.— Frozen  concentrated  citrus  juices:    Florida  packs  and  stocks, 
1968/69  and  earlier  seasons 


Pack 

Packers'  stocks 

Item  : 

Total 

season  : 

December  through  July  2/ 

July  29, 
I967 

July  27,  i 

■  1968  ; 

July  26, 
1969 

1966/67  : 

1967/68  1 

1966/67  ! 

1967/68 

1968/69 

Orange  1/  ; 

131,755 

83,697 

131,738 

83,622 

103,678 

69,442 

45,025 

52,039 

Grapefruit 

5,485 

1,814 

5,473 

1,805 

5,884 

3.936 

2,133 

3,424 

Blend 

29 

10 

29 

10 

36 

Tangerine 

1,120 

582 

1,120 

582 

1,051 

186 

180 

236 

Limeade 

:  504 

983 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1/  Includes  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  for  manufacture .    2/  Through  date  specified  in 
columns  headed  "Packers'  stocks." 
Compiled  from  Florida  Canners  Association  reports. 
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